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OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIBRARY OF THE VIRGINIA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


A Report on Activities During the Period 
January 1 — December 31, 1950 


by Joun Jennincs, Librarian 


Epmunp Lester Pearson, in his pleasant literary hoax entitled The Old 
Librarian’s Almanac, amiably maintained that “the eccentricities of col- 
lectors are as merry as the cantrips of unicorns on a grassy plain.” To fore- 
stall any subsequent surprise, therefore, the reader of the following remarks 
might as well be warned at the very outset that the writer is himself a col- 
lector of sorts, for it is his pleasant duty, under the supervision of a helpful 
Library Committee, to preside over the research materials assembled on be- 
half of the Virginia Historical Society. And despite Mr. Pearson’s com- 
ment, he would contend that a canter into the field of printed and manu- 
script Virginiana is a stimulating activity, no matter how many capricious 
gambols are executed along the way. 

Actually, the Society’s acquisitions policy is more sharply defined at pres- 
ent than it ever was in the past. When its collections were commenced in 
1831, it apparently wished, like Bacon, to take all knowledge as its province. 
One only has to scan the text of an address delivered by William Maxwell 
before the membership in 1832 to realize that no limit was contemplated 
insofar as the projected scope of the library accessions was concerned. The 
Society has since curbed its ambitions to coincide with a more reasonable 
attitude towards the collecting of printed and manuscript materials. The 
development of other institutional collections dedicated to diverse aspects 
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of life and culture in the Old Dominion has relieved it of many burden- 
some chores, and effective, although informal, cooperation between the 
members of its staff and their colleagues on the staffs of other institutions 
has enabled it to concentrate more actively on its self-restricted fields of 
interest. 

The Society, for example, with minor exceptions, no longer collects Vir 
ginian newspapers dated after 1865. The problem of assembling and pre 
serving these materials has been accepted on a regional basis by the various 
institutional libraries throughout the Commonwealth. Nor does the Society 
accept any more materials of a strictly archival character when the creating 
agency or its legal successor is still in existence and is still supporting an 
archival repository of its own. During the past year the Library Committee 
transferred to the Archives Division of the Virginia State Library a large 
mass of valuable official state records which the Society, through its vigilant 
secretary, William G. Stanard, retrieved from a trash pile over fifty years 
ago and preserved throughout the subsequent interval in its own quarters 
The Society, moreover, does not attempt to acquire by purchase any great 
sets of printed books (unless the sets contain materials that are required for 
frequent consultation by our staff or by our users) which are already avail- 
able in some other Richmond library. An instance of this occurred when 
the question arose as to whether or not it would be desirable to acquire the 
ponderous series of English county histories bearing the honored name of 
Queen Victoria. It was learned in this case that a nearby library had pur 
chased a set, so, even though the Society owns a magnificent collection of 
early volumes on the same subject, the matter was dropped. Suffice it to say 
that by these and other approaches, the Society has limited its sphere of 
operations so as to come to grips more effectively with the problem of er 
riching the quality, if not the quantity, of its research resources. 

A perfect solution to the problem of defining fields of interest and elim 
inating the duplication of effort in collecting the manuscript materials o 
Virginian history will probably never be reached between the agencies 
engaged in the activity. The user would of course like to see everything 
brought together in one repository. But this is obviously impractical and in 
many respects would be foolhardy and dangerous. One only has to re 
member the lessons of World War II in order to realize that the concent 
tion of any valuable resources in a single location is to invite their destruc 
tion. The photo-duplication services provided by most of the larger repost 
tories in the state, as a matter of fact, have eliminated many of the righteous 
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complaints formerly uttered by students unable to move from one institu- 
tion to another in their search for source materials. 

It also might as well be recognized that there are those regrettable in- 
stances where the private owner of an important collection of material 
does not regard one particular institution in too favorable a light, and were 
that the only agency in the state collecting the material it would almost cer- 
tainly be given elsewhere. This possibility, not at all far-fetched, is elim- 
inated by the present situation where four major repositories (the University 
of Virginia, the College of William and Mary, the Virginia State Library 
and this Society) are engaged in the preservation of historical manuscripts 
and books. 

To be sure, the manuscript materials of Virginian history are not so easily 
come by as to sustain the contention that a little wholesome competition in 
rooting them from their lairs is reprehensible. The main object is to see that 
they are collected, properly preserved and made readily available for stu- 
dents. As a natural consequence of their geographical locations, the several 
repositories in the state tend to devote their respective collecting activities, 
insofar as manuscripts are concerned, to the materials that stem from and 
touch the regions in which the repositories are situated. Occasionally an 
enterprising agent makes a foray into his neighbor's field. But these inci- 
dents, if dispassionately viewed, merely serve to increase the vigilance of 
the agency that neglected to cultivate its own territory. 

What categories of manuscripts, then, is the Society anxious to acquire? 
First of all, any — literally any — seventeenth century documents that ema- 
nated from Virginia or Virginians or that touched the colony and its inhabi- 
tants. The same statement might be made regarding eighteenth century 
materials, but with a reservation to the effect that the official records of the 
Commonwealth properly belong to the Archives Division of the Virginia 
State Library and that other materials of an archival nature properly belong 
to the institutional agency which created them if it is still in a position to 
assume their custody. Insofar as nineteenth century manuscripts are con- 
cerned, the Society is more interested in personal letters, diaries, memoirs, 
journals, notes and memoranda of antiquarians and historians, and the like, 
than it is in business records, plantation accounts, private muniments and 
similar materials. When the latter types of documents appear in collections 
of family papers that extend through long periods of time, they are of course 
welcome for the light they might shed on other segments of the collection. 
The Society is also eager to acquire any manuscript records of the Civil War, 
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particularly those that concern the participation of Virginians in the struggle. 
In the event that a prospective donor entertains feelings of doubt regarding 
the Society's interest in such materials, the staff is always ready and willing 
to examine any item or collection of items that might be brought to its 
attention. 

Where printed books are concerned, the Society is eager to obtain for its 
library any works that illuminate the antecedents of Virginia’s colonial popu- 
lation — its economy, its customs, its institutions, its intellectual interests 
and its aesthetic tastes. A preoccupation with the materials of English 
history from the reign of Edward the Sixth through that of George the 
Third is based on this consideration. It also accounts for a similar concern 
touching the other nationality groups that contributed in a lesser degree to 
the culture of the state. The principal emphasis in the Society’s collecting 
activities is naturally enough channelled into the broad general category of 
printed literature that bears the beguiling and euphonious designation 
“Virginiana.” At this point an adequate definition of the term would obvi- 
ously be in order. One of Lewis Carroll’s celebrated characters, though, find- 
ing himself in a similar spot, evasively remarked “when I use a word, it 
means just what I choose it to mean — neither more nor less.” Yet, fear 
on my part that some unsuspecting but generous friend might have an 
item which he does not realize the Society would like to have prompts me 
to essay a few remarks on the subject. 

In collecting Virginiana, the Society would like to acquire — if it does not 
already hold a copy — any books, pamphlets, broadsides, prints, or sheets 
of music that bear Virginian imprints dated earlier than 1876. It would 
also like to have any books printed anywhere before 1866 which concem, 
wholly or in part, Virginia and/or Virginians. The same can be said for any 
books that bear indications (that is, signatures, bookplates, booklabels and 
the like) of ownership by Virginians who lived in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Following a similar train of thought, it would also 
like to have any books that can be associated by the same means with es 
pecially prominent or outstanding Virginians of the nineteenth century. 
The Society is even interested in holding those works which, although the 
copies offered to it might not bear association marks, are known to have had 
an important bearing on the intellectual attitudes of Virginians at some time 
during the course of their history. Another segment of printed Virginiana 
appropriate for the Society’s collections would include the literary works of 
Virginian authors. From these remarks the reader might get the idea that 
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the Society is not interested in the printed materials of Virginian history 
after 1865 — which is altogether wrong. It is obliged, though, to be more 

selective in its collecting habits after that date, for the sheer bulk of the 

available materials necessitates a careful scrutiny of their value and indeed 
revents generalizations covering the needs of the library. 

In addition to the above-mentioned categories of materials, the Society is 
striving to develop its printed resources covering the history of the Con- 
federacy. Under this heading would be included the official publications of 
the Confederate States government; Confederate imprints (with the self- 
imposed exception of newspapers printed outside of Virginia); Confederate 
regimental histories; diaries, journals, memoirs and reminiscences of Con- 
federate soldiers and partisans; biographies of Confederate leaders; political, 
economic, institutional, social and military studies of the Confederacy; 
Confederate sheet music, and similar materials. The Society is also in- 
terested in having in its library the regimental histories of Federal units that 
were billeted in Virginia, as well as the printed diaries, journals, memoirs 
and reminiscences of Federal soldiers who were stationed in the same un- 
fortunate Commonwealth. 

These, then, are the library’s principal fields of interest insofar as the 
collecting of research materials is concerned. Supplementary activities are 
devoted to the formation of a reference collection in bibliography and gen- 
eral American history that will enable the student to correlate Virginia’s his- 
tory with that of her neighbors and to assess her culture in the light of a 
broader environment. The degree of success that will reward the Society's 
efforts in these pursuits is dependent upon the continued interest and gen- 
erosity of its patrons and friends. Another Maecenas can hardly be expected 
to rise in our midst; yet, the thoughtful assistance of an active membership 
will in the future, as it has in times gone by, enable us to approach with con- 
fidence and vigor the prosecution of our institutional aims. 


ACCESSIONS 


During the past year, the Society’s manuscript collection was enriched 
by many notable gifts and deposits. Through the courtesy and interest of 
Mr. George C. Gregory, we were able to secure a photostatic copy of the 
muster of the inhabitants of Virginia taken in 1624. The original manu- 
sript, a document of some forty or fifty pages, is preserved in the British 
Public Records Office at London. Mr. Preston Davie, a member of our 


Executive Committee, presented to the library a copy of the will of Daniel 
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Parke, Senior, which was certified in the office of the secretary of the colony 
at Jamestown in 1679. Parke — whose son of the same name is all too well 
known to posterity — made the original will on August 11, 1677. From Dr. 
Joseph L. Miller we received an original proclamation forwarded by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Francis Nicholson to Chicheley Thacker, the sheriff of 
Essex county, on March 14, 1700. The proclamation confirmed the ap- 
pointments made earlier by Ralph Wormeley in his capacity as secretary of 
the colony. Dr. Miller also gave to the Society a series of original letters 
written to William Blathwayt, auditor-general of the plantation revenues, 
during the period 1716-1717 by John Grymes of Middlesex county. These 
interesting and amusing communications, mentioning many colorful early 
eighteenth century Virginian personalities, were printed in the July 1950 
issue of this magazine. 

The Reverend David Griffith, who had the distinction of being the first 
bishop-elect of Virginia, served as rector of Shelburne parish, Loudoun 
county, from 1771 to 1776; in the latter year he became chaplain and, 
curiously enough, surgeon of a Virginian regiment serving in the Revolu- 
tionary army. From 1780 until his death in 1789 he enjoyed the living of 
Fairfax parish in Fairfax county. His election to the bishopric came in 1786. 
But, to the everlasting shame of the Virginian church, he was not provided 
with the financial means of proceeding to England for consecration and 
therefore relinquished the honor. The purpose of all this is to acquaint the 
reader with a manuscript volume that was presented to the Society by Miss 
Roberta Randolph, a direct descendant of the Reverend Mr. Griffith. The 
entries in the volume were commenced by Griffith’s father, a New Yorker, 
who used it as a receipt book from 1749 until the late 1760's. These early 
pages are filled with the signatures of Schuylers, Livingstons, DeWitts, 
Roosevelts, Ten Broecks, van Rippers and the like. But the remaining and 
greater portion of the volume contains names more familiar to Virginian 
ears: Craven and Francis Peyton, Thomson Mason, Bryan Fairfax, Leven 
Powell, Lund Washington, Peyton Harrison and so on. This part, in short, 
contains records kept by the Reverend Mr. Griffith during his Virginian 
ministry. The entries cover the fees he received in performing his clerical 
duties, and extend from about 1771 to 1789, the year of his death. 

No twelve months period would be complete without at least one mar 
uscript accession covering some document that was returned to Virginia 
by the descendant of a Federal soldier who had liberated it from its Virginian 
confines during the campaigns of 1861-1865. During the past year, @ 
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A section of the Society's collection of English county histories. 
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Entries in the Reverend David Griffith's account book presented to the 
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thoughtful lady in Beverly, New Jersey, Mrs. Gregg Curtin, sent to us a 
manuscript listing the accounts of Miss Elizabeth Coleman with her 
guardian, William Green, on October 10, 1753. It bears the cryptic nota- 
tion “Found near Richmond 1864.” 

Among the other eighteenth century materials received should be men- 
tioned a photostatic copy of a letter written by George Washington to the 
firm of Robert Cary and Company at Bristol, England, on November 25, 
1759. This was presented by Mr. David J. Mays. Dr. Joseph L. Miller, 
whose interest is attested by several generous gifts, gave us an interesting 
group of letters written in 1798 to Colonel Thomas Massie of Frederick 
county by Nathaniel Anderson of Richmond. From the same source came 
a letter referring to an “exceedingly elegant chariot” which the addressee 
had purchased from the writer, William Anderson of Hanover county, in 
1784. Mr. John H. Guy, another faithful benefactor of the Society, gave us 
a group of manuscript receipts covering items (a bedstead, some tablespoons, 
20 barrels of corn, and the like) which Miss Polly Stith purchased in 1792- 
1793 from the estate of Dr. William Pasteur of York county. This good 
lady, like ladies of all times, could not resist the temptations of a public 
vendue. Mr. Guy, moreover, added to our collection of Byrd family man- 
uscripts a certified contemporary copy, dated 1814, of the will of Mary 
Willing Byrd, the pathetic widow of William Byrd III of Westover. 

A keen interest in matters of an antiquarian nature is displayed in a series 
of early nineteenth century notes and memoranda made by Robert Anderson 
of Yorktown and presented to the Society by Mr. John H. Guy. These in- 
clude materials on the old Swan Tavern at Yorktown; the town of Williams- 
burg during the Revolution; the Washington family, and the Anderson 
family. Robert Anderson’s interest in the Swan Tavern stemmed, no 
doubt, from his ownership of the building. The present collection contains 
drafts of several advertisements for the remarkable old establishment: one, 
dated January 20, 1851, states that “travellers can find shelter under its 
wings and they will be furnished with what may be at hand — mere loungers 
are desired to keep away from the premises.” The “mere loungers” must 
have ignored Anderson’s ukase, for on February 17th of the same year, he 
drafted another notice declaring that “visitors who frequent the premises 
for their own convenience and pleasure are each expected to pay daily the 
sum of twenty five cents.” But, he added, “occupants of the porch only are 
required to pay but half that price.” Finally, on March 15, 1852, the dis- 
illusioned hosteler penned the following notice: 
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Twelve months ago when the Swan Tavern had reached its 129th year I gave writ- 
ten public notice that for the day the house would be open without charge and that 
dinner and other refreshments would be furnished on the occasion to all persons free 
of expense. My table was accordingly filled with guests. At the same time I verbally 
intimated that on the 18th of March 1852, its 130th anniversary, I desired to give 
another free and a better provided entertainment than the hasty one first prepared. 
But as not a single citizen of Yorktown has expended a crown, or a resident proper of 
York County as much as half an eagle in meals at the establishment during the past 
year, my antiquated ideas of propriety forbid me from pressing what may be considered 
unwelcome hospitalities upon my neighbours. The free entertainment therefore in- 
tended at this time is postponed until some more propitious day, whilst my wine of last 
century's importation, bottled in this little Borough more than fifty years ago, will re- 
main uncorked to improve in its flavor. 


York Town 15 March 1852 


So much for this local tragedy. The same collection of papers includes items 
relating to Robert Anderson’s activities as executor of the estates of Alex- 
ander and Elizabeth Macauley of Yorktown. It will be remembered that 
these two individuals were the parents of Alexander Macauley, the Bolivian 
patriot, whose brave and daring actions in the early nineteenth century 
South American revolutions were a most creditable reflection on his Vir 
ginian ancestry. Mr. Guy also gave us a number of letters written to An- 
derson during the period 1826-1856, including one from General Zachary 
Taylor dated Monterey, Mexico, June 6, 1847. 

A splendid group of letters addressed to General William H. Brodnax 
during the period 1824-1826 was given to the Society by Dr. Joseph L. 
Miller. These mainly touch political matters and were written by such 
individuals as E. H. Lundy, Byrd C. Willis, James Trezevant, Thomas 
Ruffin, Philip Norborne Nicholas, Thomas Ritchie and Jarman Baker. 
One of Thomas Ruffnn’s letters, dated October 22, 1829, refers to the Vir 
ginian constitutional convention then in session — General Brodnax being 
a delegate to the last meeting of the giants. Ruffin ends his communication, 
direful in tone, with the following comment: 

They [the members of the convention] cannot encounter the ardent, nor awe the 
multitude. They yield to the current as the less arduous task & claim the merit 
being above ancient prejudices. They feel the less concerned for consequences sintt 
their days are numbered & they hope to glide off quitely. The two distinguished per 
sonages mentioned by you are melancholy examples of such characters. They whe 
have the confidence of all cannot bear to lose that of any part. As for Mr. Munroe- 
but I'll say nothing of him. Of Mr. Madison, I had hoped better things. I am content 
under my government. But were I a Virginian still [he had moved to North Carolina} 
I'd die by the old Constitution! May you live long & then die under it, I sincerely pray 
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The Society was fortunate in securing an account book of an as yet un- 
identified iron forge and foundry located in either Page or Shenandoah 
counties at the turn of the nineteenth century. The volume, an elephant 
folio curiously bound in green vellum with elaborate metal clasps and 
decorations, covers the period 1805-1815, and is altogether one of the 
handsomest and most interesting relics of the Virginian iron industry ever to 
come to our attention. Another thick folio, containing the accounts of an as 
yet unidentified merchant whose establishment was located in the town of 
Manchester (now South Richmond) was given to the Society by Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Pavon. The entries, listing the names of many prominent early 
Richmonders, commence in 1793 and extend through the year 1806. 

From Miss Jane Lewis we received a splendid collection of documents 
concerning the Spotsylvania cavalry during the years 1808 to 1813. In- 
cluded in the donation were several commissions extended to John Lewis, 
an officer in the company. Mrs. H. O. Sanders, a gracious and generous 
lady known to many of us as “Miss Nina” Taliaferro, gave the library a 
group of letters written during the period 1805-1809 by Judge Peter Lyons 
of Richmond to his granddaughter, Lucy Lyons Hopkins. And Mrs. Robert 
Whitehead placed in our custody a photostatic copy of an exceptionally 
interesting letter written by Major Thomas Massie of Level Green, Nelson 
county, on March 12, 1812, to his son, then a student at Staunton Academy. 

A photostatic copy of a contemporary account of General Lafayette’s 
visit to Norfolk in 1824 was presented to the Society by Mr. Julian Hastings 
Granbery. The account includes a transcript of the banquet menu and the 
text of the welcoming address made on this occasion that had the worldly 
old seaport completely agog. Mr. Alexander W. Armour, the distinguished 
autograph collector, gave us a photostatic copy of a letter written by “Black 
Horse” Henry Lee, the half-brother of General Lee, to R. S. Garnett on 
January 1, 1824. And Mr. John Stewart Bryan, Junior, presented an origin- 
al draft drawn on the Bank of Virginia, November 12, 1829, by the ec- 
centric John Randolph of Roanoke. A copy of a letter written by the same 
remarkable man to Henry A. Watkins on April 11, 1832, was given by 
Mr. Guy. 

From Mrs. P. W. Hiden the library received photostatic copies of the 
minutes of the board of trustees of Buck Run Academy extending from 
April through June, 1833. A typed copy of the delightful “Carysbrook 
Memoir,” prepared by Jane Blair Cary (1808-1888), the daughter of Wilson 
Jefferson and Virginia (Randolph) Cary, of Carysbrook, Fluvanna county, 
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was presented by Mrs. Charles Baird. The Chester County (Pennsylvania) 
Historical Society, which has been especially thoughtful in transferring 
to our collection materials that are distinctly Virginian in interest, sent us 
a mid-nineteenth century autograph album kept by S. C. Coutts of Rich- 
mond. And the same organization forwarded to us a commonplace book 
kept by Miss Emily Miller in 1846-47 while a student at Angerona Seminary 
in Winchester. 

A valuable group of papers relative to the Pilson family of Augusta 
county was given to the Society by Dr. Joseph L. Miller. The years covered 
are 1834 to 1869, and the collection contains a number of letters written 
to Matthew Pilson, including one from the pen of Thomas “Stonewall” 
Jackson. Mrs. H. O. Sanders thoughtfully gave us typescripts of the diaries, 
as well as many letters, of her parents General William Booth and Sally 
(Lyons) Taliaferro of Dunham Massie, Gloucester county. The Misses 
Ellen and Mary Wooldridge presented a group of six letters written by 
the well-known Virginian novelist, Constance Cary Harrison (Mrs. Burton 
Harrison) to William G. Stanard in 1896 and 1897. 

Among the larger Cover 100 pieces) collections of family papers acces- 
sioned during the year was an important group of Hays, Mordecai and Myers 
papers deposited with the Society by Mr. MacDonald Wellford. The col- 
lection includes early nineteenth century letters; genealogical notes and 
memoranda; literary exercises and compositions; personal journals and other 
miscellaneous materials. It is especially useful for the light it sheds on the 
life led by these cultured families of early Richmond. 

Another notable accession, the gift of Mr. Eppa Hunton IV, covered 
a large and important group of Hunton and Payne family papers. Among 
the items received was a copy of the will of Marion Payne, dated October 
2, 1837; letters addressed to General Eppa Hunton by such dignitaries as 
General Joseph E. Johnston (November 26, 1861) and Lieutenant-General 
John H. Schofield (February 9, 1895); an extremely interesting series of 
letters (23 in number) written by General Hunton to his wife during the 
War Between the States; a series of letters written to General W. H. Payne 
by General Jubal A. Early, including one introducing Alexander James 
Beresford-Hope, the English gentleman who spearheaded the movement 
to erect the “Stonewall” Jackson statue in Capitol Square; letters and docu- 
ments written and used by Mrs. Payne in her efforts to get through the 
Federal lines between Warrenton and Williamsburg, at which latter place 
her husband, General Payne, lay wounded; letters written by members of 
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A section of the B. Randolph Wellford collection of Confederate 


paper currency in the Society’s library. 
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the Payne family who were attempting in the 1840's to develop their hold- 
ings in Alabama; miscellaneous letters addressed to General Payne, includ- 
ing one written by Henry A. Wise (June 20, 1836); a copy of a letter writ- 
ten by Colonel John H. Mosby to Judge James Keith on January 27, 1906; 
a letter from Mrs. Jefferson Davis to General and Mrs. W. H. Payne, dated 
May 6, 1901, and a letter written by the charming Dolly Payne Madison to 
Miss Phebe Morris of Philadelphia on May 2, 1809. 

A great mass of manuscript notes, memoranda, maps, photographs and 
plats used by the late Ralph T. Whitelaw in preparing his historical study 
of Virginia's Eastern Shore was turned over to the Society by the executors 
of Mr. Whitelaw’s estate. This voluminious material, well organized, dis- 
plays all the earmarks of Mr. Whitelaw’s indefatigable antiquarian interests. 

Among the manuscript materials received concerning the Confederacy 
might be mentioned an autograph letter written by General Lee to Dr. John 
R. Taylor of Fredericksburg on November 20, 1867. This treasured item 
was presented by Mr. R. Innis Taylor. A photostatic copy of a letter written 
by General Lee to Colonel J. Cooper on June 1, 1859, was presented to 
the Society by Mr. Alexander W. Armour. An extremely interesting and 
vivid personal account of the evacuation of Richmond on April 2, 1865, 
prepared by Judge John A. Campbell, was acquired from a Baltimore 
dealer. A diary kept by Lieutenant John Bell Vincent, C.S.A., during the 
period 1864-65, was generously given by Mrs. Mary Tabb Vincent Baird 
and Miss Anna Bell Vincent. Mr. Henry L. Louthan gave a photostatic 
copy of a letter written on August 31, 1859, by Jefferson Davis to Major 
Walker Taylor. And Mrs. R. R. Florance turned over to us a large manu- 
script volume that served as a register of the dividends paid by the Bank of 
the Commonwealth in Richmond during the period 1859-1865. 

Among the miscellaneous manuscript materials accessioned were the 
records or archives of the First Settlers Commission placed in our custody by 
Messrs. R. K. Brock and J. D. Eggleston. Through the courtesy of Mr. S. 
M. Bemiss the library acquired the typescript copy of an address delivered 
by Colonel Robert T. Barton, Junior, on the subject of Thomas, sixth Lord 
Fairfax of Cameron. Typed excerpts from the diary of the Reverend Philip 
Slaughter concerning the colonial Virginian clergy were presented by Mr. 
James William Slaughter. An instrument of manumission executed by 
Robert Dickson of Portsmouth in favor of his negro slave Peter on January 
27, 1860, was turned over to the library by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. And from Mr. Keith S. Hay of Vancouver, British Columbia, the 
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Society received a group of Harwood family (King and Queen county) 
mementoes which somehow or other had strayed to that distant section of 
the continent during the nineteenth century. 

Our collection of manuscript genealogical materials was enriched by 
many generous donations. Mrs. W. H. Knowles gave us a photostatic copy 
of the marriage certificate issued to Edward Davidson and Judith Pendleton 
on March 2, 1786. Notes on the Doggett family were received from the 
estate of Mrs. Kate Doggett Boggs. An elaborate chart of the descendants 
of Henry Fox was presented by the Society of the same name. Photostatic 
copies of the Ferrell family and the Gregory family Bible records were given 
by Mrs. William Duke. A chart showing the Gosnold family pedigree was 
obtained from the Reverend Mr. Warner F. Gookin. Another chart, 
showing the descendants of John and Abigail (Langley) Granbery, was 
presented by Mr. Julian H. Granbery. Mr. S. M. Bemiss kindly transcribed 
and placed in our hands copies of inscriptions found on tombstones in the 
historic Brandon (Prince George county.) cemetery. Notes on the Hubbard 
family were received from Mrs. J. A. Johnston. 

Mr. Gilbert G. Lewis presented a chart of the Lewis ancestral lines. And 
an impressive study (typed) of the Moseley family, prepared by the late 
Robert B. Moseley, was presented to the Society by Mrs. Moseley. Mrs. 
Maye Nowlin Barker gave us a typed copy of her study entitled “My Nowlin 
Kith and Kin.” Photostats of the Pierce family Bible records were received 
from Mrs. William Duke. And the same thoughtful lady gave us photo- 
static copies of the Palmer family Bible records. The Pope family Bible was 
received from Mrs. T. J. Moran. Extensive notes on the Quarles family were 
turned over to us by Mrs. Daisy M. Quarles. Notes on the Roberdeau 
family were acquired from the estate of Mrs. Boggs. The Sanderlin family 
Bible records were photostated for us by Mrs. Duke. Mrs. H. D. Sheppard 
gave us typed copies of the wills of both Henry Scarburgh Senior and Junior. 
Miscellaneous notes on the history of the Scott family, compiled by Mrs. 
Nedda Paul, were presented by the compiler. Dr. Robert C. Shelburne 
added material to the voluminous notes on the Shelburne family which had 
already been placed in the Society’s custody. The Stringfellow family Bible 
was presented by Mrs. Blair Stringfellow of Richmond. Notes on the 
Symonds family were secured from the estate of Mrs. Boggs. And extensive 
notes on the Womack family were received from Mr. Egbert H. Womack. 

Faced with a wealth of rare and interesting acquisitions in the field of 
printed Virginiana and colonial Americana, it is difficult to decide just which 
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items should be mentioned in what is supposed to be not too lengthy a 
report. We secured, though, many valuable books on travel, including such 
works as Jonathan Carver's Travels Through the Interior Parts of North 
America (London, 1778), Samuel L. Mitchell’s Tour Through Part of Vir- 
ginia (New York, 1809), Ferdinand Bayard’s Voyage . . . Des Etats Unis 
(Paris, 1798), and Elias Cornelius’ Tour In Virginia (London, 1820). 
Somewhat similar material concerning Virginia is to be found in other ac- 
cessions, such as Isaac Martin’s Journal (Philadelphia, 1834) and James 
Mitchell’s Journal (London, 1745). Mr. Alexander H. Sands gave us a 
remarkable black-letter tract entitled A Letter of High Consequence (Lon- 
don, 1642), which concerns Colonel Thomas Lunsford, one of the more 
dashing cavaliers who fled to Virginia during the period of the English 
Commonwealth. Mr. Stuart W. Jackson, a faithful and generous friend 
of the Society, gave us a copy of The Review: [or] Sufferings & Conditions 
of the Dissenters (London, 1697). Several early novels published in Vir- 
ginia were acquired, including Thomas Bellamy’s Beggar Boy (Alexandria, 
1802). One of the most curious pieces of fiction received, though, was 
The Female American, published at Vergennes, Vermont, in 1814: its 
opening chapters are laid in seventeenth century Jamestown. A splendid 
copy of White Kennett’s Bibliothecae Americanae Primordia (London, 
1713.) — a work that deserves closer scrutiny by students of Virginian bib- 
liography — was also acquired. 

To our collection of Virginian imprints we added Gavin Miller's Bible 
Federalist (Staunton, 1812), four early nineteenth century productions of 
the Henkel press (New Market), and a number of more or less ephemeral 
pieces. Other accessions of Virginian interest include William Darlington’s 
Memorials of John Bartram (Philadelphia, 1849), Clement Moore’s Ob- 
servations Upon Certain Passages in Mr. Jefferson's Notes (New York, 
1804), Samuel Davies’ Curse of Cowardice (London, 1758) and George 
Washington’s (partly spurious) Epistles Domestic (New York, 1796). It 
is also pleasing to note that the heirs of the late Mr. Henry C. Riely gave 
us a fine copy of the Abridgment of the . . . Laws of Virginia printed at 
Richmond in 1796 by Augustine Davis. Several items of good association 
interest were obtained: a set of Beilby Porteus’ Sermons (1797) carrying 
the signature of Francis Lightfoot Lee, a copy of Henry Wilson’s Naviga- 
tion New Modell'd (1715) carrying the signatures of Charles Grymes and 
Richard Bland Lee, and a copy of John Kelty's Land-Holder's Assistant 
(1808) carrying the book-label of Theodorick Bland. 
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The Society’s printed holdings touching the War Between the States 
and the Confederacy received a tremendous boost from Mr. Richard D. 
Steuart of Baltimore. This generous benefactor gave us a collection of over 
one hundred and fifty Confederate imprints, including many items of great 
rarity and desirability. The following titles are listed as a slight indication 
of the richness of the donation: Buckholtz’s Tactics (Richmond, 1861); 
W. N. Edward’s Memoir of Nathaniel Macon (Raleigh, 1862); J. M. 
Daniels’ Life of Stonewall Jackson (Richmond, 1863); C. F. Pardigon’s 
Practice of War (Richmond, 1863); E. L. Viele’s Hand-Book of Field 
Fortifications (Richmond, 1861); J. F. MacQueen’s Chief Points in the 
Laws of War and Neutrality (Richmond, 1863); T. W. MacMahon’s Cause 
and Contrast (Richmond, 1862), and W. L. Broun’s Notes on Artillery 
(Richmond, 1862). Practically all of the volumes are in their original 
bindings, and would arouse envy in the hearts of the most discriminating 
collectors. 

Among the other printed Confederate materials received during the 
year should be mentioned a French edition of Edward A. Pollard’s Lost 
Cause, in this case entitled La Cause Perdue, published at New Orleans in 
1865. It was received from the estate of the late Henry C. Riely. Mrs. 
Thomas Pinckney Bryan kindly gave us a copy of a work we had been 
seeking for a number of years, namely, the Sketch of General William 
Ruffin Cox, published in 1921. Lacking the fourth edition (1864) of The 
Confederate Primer, we were glad to receive a copy from Miss Sally Webb. 
A mint copy of The New Testament printed at Augusta, Georgia, in 1862 
by the Confederate States Bible Society was acquired from a local dealer, 
who also supplied us with a copy, bound in the original boards, of the 
Richmond 1862 edition of Beverley Tucker’s Partisan Leader. The Rich- 
mond 1863 edition of John Esten Cooke’s Stonewall Jackson was among 
the numerous other items of Confederate interest added to our rapidly 
growing collection. 

Our shelves of printed genealogies received an unusually large number 
of additions. Among the works acquired might be mentioned E. G. Boring’s 
Descendants of John Boreing (1950); E. C. Williston’s Old Bryan Family 
Homes (1950); Coke of Trusley (1880); B. J. Dulaney’s Dulaney . . . [and] 
Cobb Families (n.d.); E. K. Eastwood and Sidney Kingman’s Eastwood 
Family (1950); I. E. Fowler’s Captain John Fowler of Virginia and Ken 
tucky (1942); V. B. Mitchell’s Gholson and Allied Families (1950); R. E. 
Hardwicke’s Notes on the Hardwicke Family (1940); G. L. Howard's 
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Howard Family (n.d.); A. V. D. Pierrepont’s Reuben Vaughan Kidd (n.d.); 
G. F. Lillard’s Descendants of Thomas and Rhoda (Patterson) Lillard 
(1950); J. H. Percy’s Percy Family of Mississippi and Louisiana (1943); 
The Pershing Family in America (1924); E. H. Ryland’s History of the 
Roane Family of King William County (1950, typed); R. A. Love’s Blaze 
and Hetty Robertson (1950); F. C. Rosenberger’s Some Notes on the 
Rosenberger Family (1950); E. H. Ryland’s History of the Semple Family 
(1950, typed); M. O. Shiver’s Shiver’s Genealogy (1950); C. B. Heine- 
mann’s Tipton Family Records (1950); W. Morris’ First Tunstalls in Vir- 
ginia (1950); E. S. Vaught’s Partial History of the Vaught Family (1950), 
and T. M. Whitfield’s Whitfield, Bryan, Smith and Related Families (n.d.). 
Other printed items concerning Virginian genealogy, too numerous to men- 
tion, were received from generous friends of the Society throughout the year. 
Among the important compilations of printed source materials acquired 
were the Edward Randolph Papers (7 volumes) and the Andros Tracts (3 
volumes), both published by the admirable Prince Society and both con- 
taining valuable documents touching the colonial history of Virginia. Other 
useful works needed for background information were obtained, including 
such monumental studies as Rashdall’s Universities of Europe (3 volumes) 
and Charles Mallet’s History of . . . Oxford (3 volumes). We made ex- 
cellent progress in filling up gaps that marred a number of the serial sets 
held by the library: ten numbers of the Washington County (Virginia) 
Historical Society Bulletin were secured, and so were twenty-two Annual 
Reports of the Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland, thirty 
Annual Reports of the South Carolina Historical Commission, approximate- 
ly fifty publications of the Essex Institute and other items too numerous to 
mention. We also obtained files of several historical serials previously 
lacking in the library: these included the Long Island (New York) His- 
torical Society Memoirs, The Alabama Review, the American Colonial 
Tracts Monthly and similar publications. 

Numerous accessions were made touching the field of English local 
history. We acquired Phillimore’s Somerset Parish Registers (13 volumes), 
Nottinghamshire Parish Registers (22 volumes) and Cambridgeshire Parish 
Registers (8 volumes). We also secured splendid runs of the Devon Notes 
& Queries (6 volumes), the Lincolnshire Notes & Queries (20 volumes), 
and the Somerset & Dorset Notes & Queries (25 volumes), as well as the 
8th series (12 volumes), previously lacking in our set, of the general Notes 
& Queries. Extensive files of the Sussex Archaeological Collections (88 
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volumes), The Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany (4 volumes), the East 
Anglian (4 volumes) and the Yorkshire Archaelogical & Topographical 
Association Record Series (29 volumes) were acquired, and so were many 
valuable volumes falling in the British Record Society series and in the 
great Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. 

Our English county histories collection was handsomely augmented by 
the acquisition of John Chambers’ General History of the County of 
Norfolk (1829) and John Harris’ beautifully bound History of Kent 
(1719). The copy of Chambers’ Norfolk is filled with manuscript annota- 
tions and additions made by the author himself, apparently in the hopes of 
producing a new and enlarged edition of the work. Then, too, we obtained 
a fine copy of Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum (1718), together with the 
two-volume continuation by John Stevens (1722-23). Such works as this 
are useful in studying the ecclesiastical and institutional backgrounds of 
Virginia’s historical development. 

Our newspaper collection was strengthened by many valuable acquisi- 
tions. Perhaps the most notable of these consisted of a file, in three volumes, 
of the Fredericksburg Political Arena from the date of its establishment on 
July 4, 1827, through July 2, 1830. Happily enough we already had a 
file, bound in eleven volumes, of this important paper extending from July 
6, 1830, through December 31, 1841. Such luck as this is seldom en- 
countered in collecting early newspapers. Many early issues of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, the Richmond Whig, the Richmond Semi-Weekly Times, 
and the Charlottesville Virginia Advocate were received from such good 
sources as the Missouri Historical Society and the faithful Mr. John H. Guy. 

From Dr. B. R. Wellford, the Society received what is certainly the most 
outstanding collection of Confederate paper currency in existence. Just as 
in the case of the magnificent collection of colonial Virginian paper cur- 
rency which Dr. Wellford gave us two years ago, the present collection 
practically exhausts the field with which it deals. It embraces over 1,180 
notes, representing the issues made both by the individual states of the 
Confederacy and by the Confederate States government. Dr. Wellford 
also gave us a large group of Confederate bonds. A collection of similar 
materials was received from Mr. Richard D. Steuart. The latter gentleman 
— Mr. Steuart — also gave us a most delightful collection of Confederate 
sheet music, including a first edition of the beloved and greatly admired 
“Dixie.” Some of the titles of these songs are tear-jerkers of the first degree: 
“Farewell, Enchanting Hopes,” “The Vacant Chair,” “When the Cruel 
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War is Over,” “Where Are Now the Hopes I Cherished,” “Who Will 
Care for Mother Now,” and “We Sleep But We Are Not Dead.” Others 
display a properly spirited tone: “Strike for the South,” “There is Life in 
the Old Land Yet,” “Southern Marseillaise,” and “Beauregarde’s Polka.” 

Mr. Richard C. Wight generously gave us a fine group of early photo- 
graphs to add to our print collection. These included important views of 
Richmond, Petersburg and Manchester taken at the end of the War Be- 
tween the States. Mr. William A. Albaugh III presented an interesting 
photograph of the last remaining building on the site of the Chimborazo 
Hospital in Richmond. And Mr. Richard D. Steuart gave us a large collec- 
tion of lithographs, engravings, woodcuts, and photographs concerning 
the Confederacy. 

Several rare broadsides were welcomed into our hands. One especially 
interesting item was levelled against the kidnapping of children for enforced 
transportation from England to the colonies. It was printed at London 
in 1645 by John Wright and is entitled “An ordnance . . . for the appre- 
hending and bringing to condign punishment, all . . . persons as shall steal 
any little children.” Mr. Alexander H. Sands was the kind donor of this 
idee piece. We also obtained an eighteenth century English ballad 
broadside entitled “The Lads of Virginia.” Several other broadsides were 
acquired, including one of a political nature issued by Governor Gilmer 
in 1841 in reply to a request by the citizens of Louisa county that he an- 
nounce his candidacy for Congress, and another, presented by Mr. Stuart 
W. Jackson, entitled “The Sinner’s Right to the Redeemer,” published by 
the Southern Colporteurage Board. 

To recapitulate, 1,220 printed volumes were added to the main libr 
at the Lee House during the year. These accessions raised our holdings in 
the central repository to 37,782 volumes. The total printed resources of the 
Society, including the collections at Virginia House and at the Battle Abbey, 
now number approximately 57,782 books and pamphlets. The library is 
currently receiving a total of 142 serial publications. A total of 218 news- 
papers, 72 prints and broadsides, 6 family charts, 10 maps and plats, 69 
pieces of sheet music and 1,179 pieces of paper currency were also acces- 
sioned. The manuscript collection, our most important category of research 
material, now embraces approximately 205,000 pieces, a total of 4,685 
items having been accessioned in 1950. 


STORAGE 


At the beginning of the year the Library Committee undertook a study 
of the facilities for the storage of books and manuscripts at the Lee House. 
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It was recognized that the available accommodations were already inade- 
quate and therefore unable to meet the expanding needs of the Society. 
The matter was referred to the Executive Committee, and President Wil- 
liams, pursuant to an appropriate resolution, appointed a Building Com- 
mittee to examine the problem of providing proper physical accommodations 
for the research collections. The assistance of an architectural firm was 
secured and preliminary drawings for an addition to the Lee House Annex 
were considered. The whole matter was proceeding nicely, when the cur- 
rent international crisis developed. The cognizant committees, realizing 
that construction difficulties would hamper or else completely prohibit any 
major building project, reluctantly decided to postpone their deliberations 
until a more propitious occasion might present itself. The Finance Com- 
mittee, however, established a Building Fund as the first positive step to- 
wards the future construction of adequate quarters for the Society. Any 
contributions earmarked for that laudable end would be most gratefully 
received by the Treasurer. 

The great object, as I have repeatedly pointed out in preceding reports, 
is to bring together in one repository our present printed and manuscript 
holdings. We are obliged to store usable materials in three locations: the 
Battle Abbey, the Lee House Annex and Virginia House. The awkwardness 
and downright impracticalness of this situation is obvious to anyone who 
has had the slightest bit of experience with the handling of research ma- 
terials. Any provision for the storage of our holdings must, moreover, take 
into account the expected growth of the collections. They have never in 
the history of the Society been static. And indeed, if that situation were 
ever to develop the Society would have ceased to fulfill one of its primary 
organizational aims. The development of plans for adequate quarters 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as a measure to meet a current situation. It 
must take into account the future expansion of the library. 

As a stop-gap measure, the Library, Finance and Lee House Committees 
authorized the construction in the Lee House Annex of temporary shelving 
that accommodates approximately 3,500 volumes. This has helped con- 
siderably. But at the time of the present writing, these shelves are already 
filled with books, and, if my life were dependent on the explanation, I could 
not point out where in the other crowded sections of the library they had 
previously been stored. We are constantly alert in our efforts to withdraw 
from the printed collections any materials that have no good reason for 


being in the library. During the past year we sold to the membership Cin 
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An example of a manuscript volume (in the condition in which it was 
received by the Society) prior to its physical restoration. 


A group of early eighteenth century manuscripts after their 
rehabilitation and restoration by the Barrow Method. 
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an announced sale) over 1,000 duplicates that had been weeded from the 
shelves. To be sure, by this and other methods, we have attempted to re- 
duce the physical extent of our holdings to their minimum, but essential, 
proportions. Despite these efforts, it is a pleasure to report that the collec- 
tions are still growing by leaps and bounds, and it is disheartening to report 
that sooner or later they will burst the seams of their physical confines. 


CATALOGUING 


During the past year a total of 3,492 Library of Congress printed cards 
and 520 typed manuscript cards were added to the catalogue of printed 
books. These, plus additions made on cards already filed, cover over 1,600 
volumes. Approximately 1,570 typed cards were added to the catalogue of 
manuscripts. These cover the Joseph L. Miller Collection (57 pieces); 
the Robert Anderson Papers (23 pieces); the Hugh Blair Grigsby Papers 
(934 pieces ); the Custis papers (52 pieces); the Peyton Papers (185 pieces) 
and approximately 200 miscellaneous items. The problem of bringing under 
control a backlog (inherited from the nineteenth century!) of uncatalogued 
printed accessions and revising the classification and descriptive cataloguing 
of many items already represented in the catalogue of books, defies solution 
in a world where trained and competent cataloguers in search of gainful 
employment are apparently as extinct a species as the Dodo bird. Our hope, 
however, like that of the poet Bridges, is ever livelier than despair, so we 
can only look forward to the time when adequate assistance will be avail- 
able. The Library Committee has been developing plans for the prepara- 
tion of a guide to the Society's manuscript holdings. This greatly desired 
project has priority listing on our agenda for the immediate future, and if 
no unforeseen complications arise, will be commenced in 1951. 
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BINDING AND REPAIR 


A highly gratifying total of 1,880 manuscript pieces were restored by 
the Barrow Method during the year 1950. Since the project to rehabilitate 
the Society’s holdings commenced in June, 1948, over 3,790 manuscript 
pieces have been expertly repaired. The work carried on in this particular 
field would amaze and astonish those who are not familiar with the pro- 
cesses involved. Manuscripts which the unwary would regard as beyond 
all possible hopes of repair have left our library and come back from the 
hands of the restorer completely revived and ready for use. Also during 
the year a total of 260 printed volumes were bound in library buckram and 
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placed on our library shelves. But a distressing backlog of unbound serials 
remain in the collection as mute testimony to the years of financial adversity 
that beset the Society. More funds, I might add, than are at present avail- 
able will be required before this reproachful sight is eliminated. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY 


Itinerant students and scholars appeared in the Society's search rooms 
during the year from practically every state in the union. The ubiquitous 
amateur genealogist was welcomed as surely as was his counterpart in the 
less popular auxiliaries to the queen of the disciplines. It is interesting to 
note that the largest percentage of the users were non-members of the 
Society. This is surely a significant commentary on the extent to which this 
privately supported institution serves the public at large. The range of 
topics that were studied on the basis of materials in our collections ran the 
whole gamut of Virginian history. A total of 214 orders for photocopies 
of materials in our custody were filled, and approximately 1,250 written re- 
quests for information were answered. Our most distant user was a gentle- 
man in Shizuoka Shi, Japan, whose initial communication (requesting in- 
formation on Mr. Jefferson’s agricultural pursuits) contained an abject 
apology over his inability to appear in our search room to examine personally 
the necessary materials. 


STAFF 


The library staff suffered a serious loss during the year when Mrs. Robert 
Cushman, who had spent so many faithful hours cataloguing our printed 
books, retired to the pleasant retreats of Gloucester county. Miss Ellen 
Wooldridge fortunately remains as Curator of Manuscripts and Archivist 
of the Society, and Mr. James A. Fleming continues to render invaluable 
assistance in the main library at the Lee House. Mrs. Arthur Dugdale and 
Miss Sallie Shore shared the tedious responsibility of typing the cards filed 
in the catalogue of printed books. It would also be appropriate at this final 

int to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Torrence, Swem, Well- 
ford and Bemiss for the generous assistance they have given the librarian 
throughout the year in his efforts to cope with various and sundry problems 


that threatened his peace of mind. 


Submitted January 19, 1951 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY 


Alabama, University of; Albemarle County Historical Society; Albaugh, William A., 
III, Richmond, Virginia; Allen, Mrs. John, Columbus, Ohio; American Clan Gregor 
Society; Armour, Alexander William, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Bagby, Bathurst Browne, Edwardsville, Virginia; Bagby, Miss Ellen, Richmond, 
Virginia; Bagby, Phillip, Richmond, Virginia; Baird, Mrs. Charles, Marshall, Virginia; 
Baird, Mrs. Mary Tabb Vincent, Petersburg, Virginia; Barker, Maye Nowlin, Sayre, 
Oklahoma; Barr, Lockwood, New York, New York; Barrow, William J., Richmond, 
Virginia; Batkins, Ernest A., Richmond, Virginia; Bemiss, Samuel M., Richmond, 
Virginia; Beverley, W. Welby, Richmond, Virginia; Bishop, Merrill, San Antonio, 
Texas; Boggs, The estate of the late Mrs. Kate Doggett; Boring, Edwin G., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Bourland, Mrs. Kathleen Anderson, Richmond, Virginia; Brock, R. K., 
Farmville, Virginia; Bruce, J. G., Bluefield, West Virginia; Bryan, John Stewart, 
Richmond, Virginia; Bryan, Mrs. Jonathan, Richmond, Virginia; Bryan, Mrs. Thomas 
P., Richmond, Virginia; Bunge, W. W., Rochester, Minnesota; Byrd, Harry Flood, 
Winchester, Virginia. 

Callery, Joseph S., Sandusky, Ohio; Cary, Hunsdon, Richmond, Virginia; Catholic 
University Press; Catterall, Mrs. Ralph, Richmond, Virginia; Chester County (Penn- 
sylvania) Historical Society; Claiborne, Herbert A., Richmond, Virginia; Clarke 
County Historical Association; Comly, Mrs. James V., Ardmore, Pennsylvania; Con- 
verse, Paul, Urbanna, Illinois; Cook, Mrs. Minnie G., Chicago, Illinois; Corbin, Mrs. 
George L., Richmond, Virginia; Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tennessee; Crouch, Ken- 
neth E., Bedford, Virginia; Cunz, Dieter, Baltimore, Maryland; Curtin, Mrs. Gregg, 
Beverly, New Jersey; Cushman, Mrs. Robert G., Richmond, Virginia. 

Daughters of Colonial Wars; Davie, Preston, New York, New York; Davis, Curtis 
Carroll, Baltimore, Maryland; Dietz Press; Duell, Sloan & Pearce Publishing Com- 
pany; Duke, Mrs. William, Richmond, Virginia. 

Eastwood, Eric Kingman, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Eastwood, Sidney Kingman, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Edmunds, John W., Accomac, Virginia; Edwards, L. N., 
Glen Echo, Maryland; Eggleston, J. D., Hampden-Sydney, Virginia; Emmerson, John 
C., Jr., Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Fishwick, Marshall W., Lexington, Virginia; Fitzgerald, Mrs. Littleton, Richmond, 
Virginia; Fleet, The late Beverley, Richmond, Virginia; Florance, Mrs. R. R., Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Foster, James W., Baltimore, Maryland; Franchot, Mrs. C. Pascal, 
New York, New York. 

Gibson, Mrs. Churchill J., Richmond, Virginia; Godwin, W. F., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Gookin, Warner F., Edgartown, Massachusetts; Gough, John Francis, 
Jersey City, New Jersey; Granbery, J. H., New York, New York; Gregory, George, 
Richmond, Virginia; Guy, John H., Richmond, Virginia. 

Hamilton, Miss Lavinia, Warrenton, Virginia; Hampden-Sydney College Library; 
Hanes, Leigh, Roanoke, Virginia; Hardwicke, Robert E., Fort Worth, Texas; Hatch, 
Charles E., Jr., Williamsburg, Virginia; Hay, Keith S., Vancouver, B. C., Canada; 
Hecklinger, Roger S., Baltimore, Maryland; Heinemann, Charles Brunk, Washington, 
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D. C.; Hiden, Mrs. Philip W., Newport News, Virginia; Hills, R. M., Hartford, 
Connecticut; Hogan, Mrs. Allen W., Utica, New York; Holland, Charles D., Balti- 
more, Maryland; Holland, Mrs. Isabel M., Richmond, Virginia; Horine, Emmet F,, 
Brooks, Kentucky; Hunton, Eppa IV, Richmond, Virginia; Hutter, Christian §., 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Illinois State Historical Society; Ingels, The estate of the late Mrs. William, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; lowa Historical Society; lowa Medical Society. 

Jackson, Miss Elizabeth G., Washington, D. C.; Jackson, Stuart W., Gloucester, 
Virginia; James, Mrs. E. Stewart, Gloucester, Virginia; Johnston, Mrs. J. A., Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Jones, Catesby ap Catesby, Richmond, Virginia. 

Kane, Mrs. Keith, New York, New York; Kansas City (Missouri) Public Library; 
Kansas State Teachers College; Kentucky, Library of the University of; Kimura, 
Kikuya, Shizuoka-Shi, Japan; King, George, H. S., Fredericksburg, Virginia; Knopf, 
Alfred A., Publishing Company; Knorr, Mrs. Catherine Linsay, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; 
Knowles, Mr. William H., Richmond, Virginia. 

Lewis, Gilbert Burnet, Richmond, Virginia; Lewis, Miss Jane, Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky; Lillard, Gerald F., Arlington, Virginia; Louisiana State University Press; 
Louthan, Henry T., Richmond, Virginia. 

McCabe, E. R. Warner, Charlottesville, Virginia; McCaffrey, Frank, Publishing 
Company; McCarty, Clare S., Delaplane, Virginia; McCary, Ben Clyde, Williams- 
burg, Virginia; McClure Printing Company; MacClamroch, James, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Mackay-Smith, A., White Post, Virginia; Macmillan Company; Maryland 
Historical Society; Mason, George Carrington, Newport News, Virginia; Mason, Mrs. 
H. Norton, Richmond, Virginia; Massachusetts Historical Society; Mays, David J., 
Richmond, Virginia; Miller, Joseph L., Thomas, West Virginia; Miller, W. A., New 
York, New York; Missouri Historical Society; Moran, Mrs. T. J., Petersburg, Virginia; 
Moseley, Mrs. Robert B., Washington, D. C.; Mullin, Mrs. John P., Wilmington, 
Delaware; Mullin, Mrs. L. Paul, Newark, Delaware. 

Newcomen Society of England; Newton, Mrs. O. Byrd, Sanford, North Carolina; 
New York, University of the State of; New York State Library; Nicklin, The estate 
of the late J. B. C.; Norona, Delf, Moundsville, West Virginia; North Carolina De- 
partment of Archives and History; North Carolina State Library; North Carolina Uni- 


versity Press. 

Oklahoma University Press. 

Paul, Mrs. Nelda, Indianapolis, Indiana; Pavon, William L., Richmond, Virginia; 
Pennsylvania, University of; Percy, John Hereford, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Peters, 
H. B. W., The Plains, Virginia; Peterson, Clarence Stewart, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Powell, Mrs. William Alexander, Richmond, Virginia; Princeton University Press. 

Quarles, Mrs. Daisy M., Yakima, Washington. 

Randolph, Miss Roberta L., Albemarle County, Virginia; Richards, Miss Gertrude 
B. R., Richmond, Virginia; Richmond Public Library; Riely, The estate of the late 
Henry C.; Ritchie, Albert F., Detroit, Michigan; Rosenberger, Francis C., Alexandria, 
Virginia; Ryland, Miss Elizabeth H., Richmond, Virginia. 
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The practice of kidnapping children in England and transporting them to Virginia 
for enforced servitude is the subject of this rare broadside presented 
to the Society by Mr. Alexander H. Sands. 
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A volume bearing the signature of Charles Grymes (d. 1743) of Morattico, the 
great-grandfather of General Robert E. Lee. Acquired by purchase. 
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Sanders, Mrs. H. O., Gloucester County, Virginia; Sands, Alexander H., Richmond, 
Virginia; Seay, Mrs. Thomas Hardie, Washington, D. C.; Seibert, Mrs. Walter, Salem, 
Massachusetts; Sellers, Charles Coleman, Carlisle, Pennsylvania; Shelburne, Robert 
C., Christiansburg, Virginia; Sheppard, Mrs. H. D., Hanover, Pennsylvania; Shew- 
make, Oscar L., Richmond, Virginia; Shivers, Marcus O., Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Slaughter, James William, The Plains, Virginia; Smith, Peter, Publishing Company; 
Society of Germanna Colonists; Society of the Cincinnati; Society of the Descendants 
of Henry Fox, Gent.; Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims; South Carolina Historical 
Commission; Southern Virginia, Diocese of; Southwestern Virginia, Diocese of; Stan- 
ford University Press; Starke, Aubrey H., Washington, D. C.; Steuart, Richard D., 
Baltimore, Maryland; Stringfellow, Mrs. Blair, Richmond, Virginia; Sully, ‘The estate 
of the late Miss Julia, Richmond, Virginia. 

Taylor, R. Innis, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Templeman, Mrs. P. M., Arlington, 
Virginia; Torrence, Clayton, Richmond, Virginia; Tunstall, Robert B., Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

United States Library of Congress. 

Vaught, Edgar S., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Vincent, Miss Anna Bell, Petersburg, 
Virginia; Virginia, Diocese of; Virginia, Library of the University of; Virginia Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development; Virginia Museum of Fine Arts; Virginia State 
Bar Association; Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 

Waller, E. P., Martinsville, Virginia; Webb, Miss Sally, Richmond, Virginia; Well- 
ford, B. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia; Wellford, MacDonald, Richmond, Virginia; 
West, Miss Georgia Callis, Richmond, Virginia; Whitehead, Mrs. Robert, Lovingston, 
Virginia; Whitelaw, Estate of the late Ralph T.; Whitfield, Theodore M., Westmin- 
ster, Maryland; Whittet, McLean, Richmond, Virginia; Wight, Richard C., Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Wilkinson, Sam F., Nowata, Oklahoma; William & Mary College 
Library; Williams, E. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia; Williams, Lewis C., Richmond, 
Virginia; Womack, Egbert Hudson, New York, New York; Wooldridge, The Misses, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


SIR SAMUEL ARGALL 
A Biographical Sketch 


by Seymour V. Connor* 


SamuEL ArGALL was Deputy-Governor of Virginia from April, 1617, to 
April, 1619." He has been variously characterized as “legalized pirate”;? 
“self-seeking and unscrupulous”;’ “odious”;* “harsh”;? “freebooter”;® “arro- 
gant . . . terrible”;’ “shameless”;® “treacherous”;’ and “despotic . . . avaricious 
... fradulent.”” 

His two year administration is spoken of as having been ruinous to the 
colony, and Argall himself is accused of peculation, extortion, and thievery." 


The Dictionary of American Biography states: 
Apparently at the end of his government all the public property had been dispersed 
or devoured, and the colony as a whole had fallen into a state of poverty. 


It is the purpose of this article to examine the trace of Sir Samuel Argall’s 
course through Virginia history. 

He was born about 1580,” the son of Richard Argall, Esq. of East Sutton, 
Kent, and Mary (Scott) Argall.’* His father, Richard Argall, was the son 
of Thomas Argall of St. Faith-in-the-Virgin, London. His mother, Mary 


*Mr. Connor is a doctoral candidate and teaching fellow in history at the University of Texas. 

1Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 15:401. 

2“The legalized pirate Samuel Argal was the leader of freebooters. He was as much a sea rover as 
was Captain Kidd . . . and he had about as much humanity as Kidd . . .” H. M. Sylvester, The 
Land of St. Castin, Maine Pioneer Settlements Series, Boston, 1909, p. 355- 

3Fiske, The Old Dominion and Her Neighbors, New York, 1897, 1:340. 

4American Biographical and Historical Dictionary, edited by William Allen, second edition, 
Boston, 1832. 

5Chitwood, A History of Colonial America, New York, 1931, p. 79- 

SEllis, Library of American Hi , 1905, 1:121. 

7(Washington Irving) Diedrich Knickerbocker, A History of New York from the Beginning of 
the World to the end of the Dutch Dynasty, New York, 1848, p. 217. 

8]. S. Bassett, “The Relation Between the Virginia Planter and the London Merchant” in An- 
nual Report of the American Historical Association, 1901, p. 554. 

IW. W. Henry, “The First Legislative Assembly in America,” in Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, 2:155. 

10T. SA ur and W. H. Carpenter, The History of Virginia, Philadelphia, 1852, p. 125. 

11Fiske, The Old Dominion, 1:63. 

12Tyler (editor), Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, 1:41. 

13Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 28:343.- 

14]bid., 34:340. This note contains the wills of Thomas, Richard, and Sir Reginald Argall. The 


most interesting thing about these documents is that each of the brothers left the great majority of 
their estates to their brother John Argall. Samuel Argall also did this: see his will, post 1. 
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Scott, was a daughter of Sir Reginald Scott, of Scott’s Hall, Kent, and Mary 
(Tuke) Scott who was a daughter of Sir Bryan Tuke, the secretary to 
Cardinal Wolsey.” 

Samuel Argall was probably the second or third child born to Richard 
and Mary (Scott) Argall. He had four brothers: Reginald (later knighted), 
John, Thomas, and Richard; and he had three sisters: Elizabeth, Jane and 
Sarah."© He was, it is important to note, connected by ties of family to Sir 
Thomas Smith, treasurer of the Virginia Company. His mother, Mary 
Scott, was a first cousin of Sir John Scott who married Catherine Smith, a 
sister of Sir Thomas Smith’s. Further, Argall’s step-sister, Mary Washing- 
ton, daughter of his mother’s second husband, married one William Hors- 
poole who was also a first cousin of Sir Thomas Smith’s.'®* 

In 1609, when Argall first entered the history of Virginia, he must have 
been a mariner of some reputation, for in that year he was selected by the 
Virginia Company to sail straight across the Atlantic Ocean from England 
to Virginia and report Cif he survived) on the hazards of holding such a 
course. The route being used by the Company, by the way of the Canaries 
to Puerto Rico, took many weeks and was exposed to dangers from pirates. 
Argall was instructed to steer straight across the ocean in hopes that the 
report of dangerous seas would prove false.’ His voyage was partially 
financed by a merchant named Cornelius (or Cornelis) for whom Argall 
was to procure a load of fish."* He left England in June, 1609,"° taking with 
him to the colony the news of the issuance of the second charter and of the 
appointment of Gates as Deputy-Governor.” It required nine weeks for 
that memorable voyage and two of these were spent in a dead calm.” 

When wee came to James Towne we found a ship which had bin there in the River 
a moneth before we came; this was sent out of England by our Counsels leave and 
authority, to fish for Sturgeon, and to goe the ready way, without tracing through the 
Torrid Zoan, and shee performed it; her Commander was Captaine Argoll, a good 
Mariner, and a very civill Gentleman; and her master was one Robert Tindall.” 


IST bid., 2:71. 

l6Tbid., 34:340. 

l6aAlexander Brown, Genesis of the United States, Boston, 1890, vol. II. This information was 
kindly furnished the author by the Reverend Warner F. Gookin of Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts, who 
has been making an intensive study of the Gosnold family. 

\Dictionary of American Biography, I, 345. 

18John Smith, The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, & the Summer Isles, printed in 
be Travels of John Smith, Glasgow University edition, 1907 (reprinted from 1624 edition). 

Ibid. 

201 bid. 

21Dictionary of American Biography, 1:345. 

22Letter from Master Gabriel Archer to the London Company, published in Purchas His Pil- 
grimes, Glasgow University Press edition, 19:3. Archer was a member of the company wrecked off 
Bermuda who made Jamestown ahead of Gates and Somers. 
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When Argall arrived at Jamestown in the summer of 1609, he found the 
colony in pitiful condition. Most of the members were living with Indians; 
they were hungry and ill-clothed.~ A few were out on Point Comfort 
trying to catch fish. 

It was these who first saw the barque of young Samuel Argall, who was coming for 


sturgeon and whatever else he could find . . . who had steered a straighter course from 
London than any mariner before him.** 


Argall brought with him also news of the great expedition that had sailed 
with Gates and Somers,” the remnant of which reached Jamestown while 
he was there. Finding the colony in need he furnished them with some 
provisions,” and made a quick but successful sturgeon fishing trip. Captain 
John Smith noted that his arrival was a relief to the colony. 

Arrived one Captaine Argall and Master Thomas Sedan, sent by Master Cornelius 
to truck with the Colony, and fish for Sturgeon, with a ship well founded, with wine 


and much other good provision. Though it was not sent us, our necessities was such 
as inforced us to take it. He brought us newes of a great supply and preparation for the 


Lord La Warre, . . .2” 


He returned to England arriving in October, 1609, and sailed again for 
Jamestown in March, 1610, conducting Lord Delaware to the colony by 
the way of the shorter route that he had discovered.“ They had a good 
voyage, and as they arrived at Point Comfort they intercepted the departing 
settlers, who under the direction of Gates and Somers had decided to aban- 
don Virginia. In June, 1610, Argall was made a member of the Governor's 
Council. On June roth he and the veteran Somers set sail from Jamestown 
for the Bermudas where they hoped to regain some of the livestock and 
supplies lef: there by Gates. Somers was in command of the expedition, 
sailing in the sloop, Patience. Argall sailed the consort, the Discovery. 
Storms interfered with their progress and Somers ordered, on the 15th 
July, near the 32nd parallel, that they turn north. Argall made the follow- 
ing entry in his log book: 

And about sixe of the clocke in the afternoone, being to windward of our Admirall 


(Somers) I bare up under his lee: who when I hayled him, told me that he would tack 
it up no longer because hee was not able to keepe the sea any longer for lacke of a road 


23] bid. 

24Fiske, The Old Dominion, 1:143. 

25] bid., p. 144. 

26Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, 1:41. 

27John Smith, The Generall Historie, p. 185. 
28Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, 1:141. 
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and water: but that hee would presently steere away North Northwest to see if he 


could fetch Cape Cod.?9 


Argall also turned north. They were swept up in the Gulf stream, and 
became separated. Argall fished in Cape Cod shoals, discovered Seal 
Island Cor Seal Rock) near Penobscot Bay, Maine, which he named, sailed 
south down the coast, discovered and named Cape (or Point) Delaware, 
and returned to the colony with his load of fish, most of which he donated 
to the common stores.*” He then made expeditions to the Rappahannock 
and Potomac in search of grain. On one occassion he brought back about 
one thousand bushels of corn — a great relief to the colony. 

... Captain Argall received such good Usage from that kind people, that his Vessel 
was soon freighted with Corn, with which he returned to Jamestown.*! 


It was said at this time that it was chiefly through him that the disease wracked com- 
munity was preserved.*? 


He may have made a flying trip to England in the fall of 1610,* but it 
is more likely that he remained in Jamestown during the winter and spring 
of 1611. He explored the waters of the Chesapeake Bay, and, 


.. found a Trade with Potawmack, a King as Great as Powhatan . . .** 


The last of March or first of April he left for England with Lord Dela- 
ware, who was sick with malarial fever. They took the long route back, 
for some unexplained reason, possibly to pick up medicine for Delaware, 
or possibly to stop off in the West Indies for supplies.” 

They left 150 survivors at Jamestown.” In England Argall attended the 
funeral of his brother, Sir Reginald Argall,** and July 23, 1612, he made 
another trip to Virginia, arriving in September after a passage of 51 days.” 


29Argall’s log book for the voyage, published in Purchas His Pilgrimes, 19:73-85. Most writers 
on the period, wrongly following Stith, report that Argall was repulsed by the weather and turned 
back to Jamestown. Such obviously was not the case. Some writers have even suggested that Argall 


pumposely did away with Somers at sea and plundered his ship. 
Ibid. 


31William Stith, The Hi of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, New York, 
1865 (a reprint from the first edition of 1747), p. 125. 

32Dictionary of American Biography, 1:345. 

33Samuel Argall is supposed to have signed his brother’s (Sir Reginald) will in London on 
tember 12, 1610. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 34:342. This is hardly likely, 
since from Argall’s own account dated (O.S.) 31 August, 1610, he was still at sea and was headed 
toward Jamestown with a load of fish. 

34Letter from Lord Delaware to the London Company, published in Purchas, 19:89. 

states Campbell, History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia, p. 103. 

Ibid. 

37W. G. McCabe, “The First University in America,” in Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, 30:138. 

38Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 34:340. 

39Dictionary of National Biography, 2:79. 
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Argall struck the coast of Virginia about the goth parallel on September 
12, his crew of 62 men in good health, and his ship’s stores in good condition. 
His course had been about 50 leagues north of the Azores. He came up 
with Point Comfort five days later, found the colony in better condition 
than it had been at his last visit, and put his men to work helping the 
colonists to repair their boats. About November 1, he carried Sir Thomas 
Dale to Sir Thomas Smith’s Island, later returned to Jamestown, fitted out 
his ship, and on December 1, left to find a trade with some Indians. He 
entered the Penbrooke River and concluded a large trade with the King 
of the Pastancie.” 


In this Voyage I got 1100 bushels of Corne which I delivered into the several] Store- 
houses, according unto the direction of Sir T. Gates. I reserved 300 bushels for mine 
Company. As soone I had unlayden this Corne I set my men to the felling of Timber, 
for the building of a Frigate, which I had left half finished in the hands of the Car- 
penters at Point Comfort.*! 


William Stith, the early Virginian historian, reports this expedition as 
follows: 

... and therefore Capt. Argall, who commanded one of the Ships, having recreated 
and refreshed his Company, was sent to Potawmeck River, to trade for Corn. . . . Cap- 
tain Argall soon entered into a great Acquaintance and Friendship with Japazaws, 
King of Potawmeck, an Old Friend to Captain Smith.” 


Argall had been told by the Pastancie Indians that Powhatan’s daughter, 
Pocahontas,® was residing with the great King Patowomeck,* and he had 
resolved to 

. . . possesse myself of her by any Stratagem that I could use, for the ransoming of 
so many Englishmen as were Prisoners with Powhatan . . . as also to get such Armes 


and Tooles as he and other Indians had got by murther and stealing from others of 
our Nation, with some quantitie of Corne for all the Colonies reliefe.® 


He went to Patowomeck and told him that unless he delivered Pocahontas 
to him, the English would no longer be his brothers and friends. This 
threat plus a copper kettle secured the Indian princess to the English.” 

4#Letter from Argall to Master Nicholas Hawes, dated June, 1613, published in Purchas, 


1a. 

42Stith, History of Virginia, p. 126. Stith’s account is enough parallel to the account of this ex- 
pedition by John Smith to make it fairly certain that he Sane tke section of his work on Smith's 
work. 

43Argall spelled it Pokahuntis. 

“Aryall’s spelling. 


45Argall to Hawes, June, 1613. 
‘Ibid. 
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Stith reports: 
Captain Argall, having got Intelligence of this (Pocahontas’ presence with the Poto- 
mac Indians), engaged to give Japazaws a Copper Kettle, to bring her aboard his 


Ship; promising not to hurt her, but to keep her safe, ’till they could conclude a Peace 
with her Father. This Savage would have done any thing for the Copper Kettle; . . .*” 


Argall sent word to Powhatan of his “capture” of Pocahontas. The wiley 
old chief answered by messenger that if Argall used his daughter well and 
sailed to Powhatan’s village that he would meet the English demands. Not 
to be lured into Powhatan’s trap, Argall returned to Jamestown, and on 
April 13, 1613 (O.S.), turned Pocahontas over to Sir Thomas Gates. 

This exploit of Argall’s was of tremendous importance to the colony. He 
has received too little credit for having conceived and carried through a 
scheme that brought peace to Virginia for a number of important years. 

Argall, having left his prisoner with Gates, next superintended the ob- 
taining of supplies for the colony. 


Thus having put my ship . . . to be fitted out for an intended fishing voyage, I left 
that business to be followed by my Master with a ginge of men, and my Lt. fortified 
on shoare with another gang to fell timeber and cleave planks to build a fishing boat, 
my Ensign with another ginge employed in the Frigat for getting fish at Cape Charles, 
and transporting it to Henries Town for the reliefe of such as were there; and myself 
with a fourth gang departed May 1, to discover on the east side of the Bay . . . found 
there many Inhabitants who seemed very desirous of our love . . . because they had re- 
ceived good reports from the Indians of Pembrock River of our courteous usage of 
them . . . traded for corne. On ship again 12 May.” 


About a week later Argall and Dale made a visit to the Chickahominy. 
Argall landed, but Dale stayed on board the ship. The Chickahominy had 
no King, but eight great men who governed them. They agreed on a treaty 
to fight each other’s enemies, and Argall gave every counsellor a tomahawk 
and a piece of copper. The Indians promised to come to Jamestown in 15 
days and pledged yearly to bring in two and a half bushels of corn per 
Indian in return for small tomahawks to every bowman and a suit of red 
cloth to each counselor.” 

It is said that Argall was in London when the news of France’s letters- 
patent to the Mt. Desert colony were issued, and that he was “selected” to 
tepel the intruders.™ 


Stith, History of Virginia, p. 128. Note again the discrepancy between Argall’s account and 
that of Stith. 

48Argall to Hawes, June, 1613. 

‘Ibid. 

Letter from Sir Thomas Dale to M.D.M. dated June 18, 1614, published in Purchas, 19: 106. 

51Dictionary of American Biography, 1:345. 
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Anchored in Dover Roave where we did mete with Sir Samuell ArcaLt bownde 
for newe ENcianp To displante the FreNcuE collonie there.** 


In June, 1613, he was sailing up the coast of North America when he 
stopped and visited the Dutch settlement at the mouth of the Hudson and 
compelled the commander, Hendrick Christianson, to submit to the English 
flag, thus strengthening England's claim to that section. He sailed on up 
to the French colonies which he displaced 

. with discretion, judgment, valour, and dexteritie. He siezed their forts which 
they had built at Mount Mansel, Saint Croix, and Port Reall, he carried away their 
Ordnance, transported their Ship, Cattle and other provisions to Virginia.* 


The account of Argall’s brush with the French is very interesting and 
gives an insight into the workings of his mind. It is taken from the Jesuit 
Father Biard’s account of the happening.” 

Argall, sailing up the coast of Maine, met with some Indians who directed 
him to the Mt. Desert colony, thinking that Argall was a friend to the 
French. Argall found the French vessel in the harbor and prepared to fight. 
The French ship was manned with but half a crew, who at the first shot 
from the Treasurer (Argall’s ship) for the most part refused to fight. A 
Jesuit priest attempted to fire one of the pieces on the French ship, but by 
that time the Treasurer had closed with them and the English prepared to 
board. Father du Thet, the amateur gunner, was wounded in the assault. 
The French gave up without much fighting, although some tried to escape 
by diving overboard. 

The other half of the French were on shore setting up tents and be- 
ginning their colony. When they saw Argall and the English overpower 
their ship, they fled into the woods, La Saussaye, their commander, among 
them. Argall came ashore unmolested and settled himself to wait the 
return of the French, who he believed would return to camp after a few 
hours in the forest. While he waited he located the baggage of M. La 
Saussaye, carefully picked the lock on his trunk, and found La. Saussaye’s 
patent from the French king, which he destroyed. Then he closed the 
trunk, putting the Frenchman’s baggage in the same order it had been in 
before, so that it appeared not to have been disturbed. 


52George Percy, “A trew relation 1 of the proceedings and occurents of moment which have hap- 
pened in Virginia, . . .” written in 1612, printed in T’yler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, 3:260-282. 

i3Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, 1:41. See Irving, Knickerbocker History. 

4Purchas, 19:271. 

5S5Sylvester, The Land of St. Castin, p. 340 et. seq. Biard’s narrative is found also in Rueben 
Gold Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, volumes III and IV. 
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After one night in the woods, the Frenchmen began to straggle back 
into camp, preferring surrender to Argall to the terrors of the forest. About 
the middle of the morning La Saussaye returned. Argall treated him with 
all civility and courteousness. He told him that he heard that the French 
were a group of buccaneers who were attempting to settle a base on Mt. 
Desert. He (Argall) said that in the interests of preserving the peace then 
existent between France and England, and also in the interests of secur- 
ing the peace and order of the North American coast he had sailed up to in- 
vestigate. Argall maintained that he hoped it would prove that La Saussaye 
was not a pirate, but a representative of the French king. In which case, 
said Argall, he would sail away. His only interest, he said, was to assure 
himself that the French were acting in good faith. 

The French commander grew very happy over Argall’s remarks. He 
assured Argall that he had grants from the French king, and that his ex- 
pedition was one of good faith. Piracy, quoth he, was furtherest from their 
intentions. La Saussaye ordered that his trunk be brought before them. 
He found it in good order and opened it, expecting to show Argall his 
patents. As he looked through his baggage fruitlessly he grew desperate. 
He could not understand what had happened to his patent. Argall’s de- 
meanor changed. 

“Then, sir,” he is supposed to have said, “You are rogues and pirates! 
You tell us you have documents of permission from your King, but expect 
us to believe your tale without proof.” 

Thereupon Argall ordered his men to set about destroying the beginnings 
the French had made of their colony. Argall allowed those who desired 
to return to France aboard fishing boats, and he sailed back to Virginia with 
the French boat and thirteen Frenchmen including Father Biard. 

When they arrived in Virginia, Argall turned the French over to Dale. 
Sir Thomas was in a bad humor and ordered that they all be hung. Argall 
interceded, and pleaded with Dale to spare them. This was granted, and 
then Father Biard, with malice in his heart toward Biencourt, offered to 
lead Argall to Biencourt’s colony on the St. Croix. 

Argall arrived at Biencourt’s plantation under Father Biard’s directions 
and landed with forty men in a meadow. He hurried to the French fort, 
but found it empty. Up the river about five miles he located the French 
fields and barns. He ensconced himself in the French fort and waited for 
Biencourt to return. When Biencourt arrived, he propositioned Argall 
to accept a bribe and open trade between the French colony and the English. 
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Argall said his mission was only to drive them out and if he found Biencourt 
there afterward he would treat him as an enemy. Biencourt submitted, 
but earnestly desired that he might have the Jesuit Father Biard that he 
might hang 

On his return to Virginia, Argall took with him more of the French 
livestock, and some grain for planting. 

In June, 1614, Argall left Virginia for England, stopping in France to 
return his prisoners as he had promised. In England he learned that he 
had offended political and religious factions by his late proceedings against 
the French. He defended himself with such dignity that evidently his 
adversaries were completely silenced.” 

Details of Argall’s life for the next three years are obscure. That he 
gained a reputation for making rapid crossings between England and 
America is evident, and that he transported numerous settlers (planters) 
to Virginia during these years is clear. He was awarded “adventurer” 
shares in the Company,” and a district in Virginia was named for him — 
Argall’s Gift, or Argall’s Hundred. 

In the spring of 1617 Argall was appointed Deputy-Governor of the 
colony. John Rolfe, who had married Pocahontas and returned to England 
with her, sailed to Jamestown with Argall, as his secretary. Just as they 
left, Pocahontas died and was buried at Gravesend. Rolfe left their infant 
son at Plymouth with his friend Sir Lewis Stukely because of his fear that 
with the mother dead, the boy would not be able to make the voyage. 

They left Plymouth April 21, 1617, in Argall’s ship, the George, and 
arrived at Point Comfort on May 25th. Rolfe wrote that although they 
had favorable winds, the weather was foggy and he was impressed with 
Argall’s ability as a navigator." 


On his arrival, Argall found: 


1) the colony in much disorder, 
2) only 400 survivors in Jamestown,® 
3) only one plow at work in the whole company,® 


19:215 
7Dictionary of National Biography, 2:79. 
58Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 4:300. 

59Argall’s Hundred sent two representatives to the first meeting of the colonial assembly in 1619. 
How it came to be named, or when, I could not discover. 

60Letter from John Rolfe to Sir Edwin Sandys, dated June 8, 1617, Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, 10:135. 

61] bid. 

62Purchas, 19:120. 

63William and Mary Quarterly, Second Series, 3:181, footnote 2. 
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4) the church, which Delaware had renovated, in ruins,™ 

5) an old storehouse being used occasionally for a church, 

6) the right file of Captain Yeardley’s militia commanded by an Indian, and 
7) all the buildings in a state of disrepair.®’ 


Argall set about to repair the decay. He distributed hemp and flax seed 
for planting. He insisted on continuing, or rather, renewing, his experi- 
ments with wheat and grain which he had started on his return from the 
French colony in 1614. He had the cattle rounded up and kept in pens.® 
He unquestionably found it necessary to enforce a strict discipline among 
the colonists. As a sea captain he was used to unquestioning obedience and 
apparently he tolerated no breaches of discipline while he was governor. 
It has been suggested that his rule was unnecessarily harsh. For the most 
part he simply continued the administration of Gates and Dale, and per- 
haps the harshness was necessary at the time. The Indians had gotten hold 
of English weapons and were using them against the colonists. The supply 
of ammunition was running short. The people in the colony, during all 
of Argall’s experience had never seemed to make necessary provision against 
the winter. Now that tobacco had become a money crop even less considera- 
tion was given to the planting of staples. His proclamations include such 
things as forbidding the teaching of Indians to shoot with guns, on pain 
of death both to the learner and the teacher. No one was to hunt deer or 
hogs without Argall’s permission. All were to go to church regularly, and 
all were to go armed. Hogs were to be rounded up and penned at Bermuda 
Hundred against the winter.” No man was to take hay to sweat tobacco, 
because 

it robs the poor beasts of their fodder and does little good to tobacco.” 


Every man was to set two acres with corn except tradesmen following their 
trades. No man was to shoot but in defense of himself against enemies 
until a new supply of ammunition arrived.” 

Argall seems to have run afoul of the Company in the management of 
the Company storehouse. Because of the altercation that arose, the details 

a Yonge, “The Site of Old Jamestown,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, 12:3 

Ibid. 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 20:137. 
— from Rolfe to Sandys, June, 1617. edited by Riaghaty 
Records of the Virginia Company of London, S. M. Washington, 

proclamations, edicts, and letters to the company. 


ia Magazine of History and Biography, 13: 395. 
. Also Kingsbury, Records. 
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of which are not clear, he has been posthumously accused of privately 
selling the Company stores. It is probable that actually the reverse was true: 
that he refused to allow Company stores to leave the colony, hoping to build 
up a reserve against another starving time. John Rolfe, as Secretary and 
Recorder, wrote to the Company: 


If you grant more such commissions for General Trade as you have done to Cap- 
tain Martin you'll overthrow your Magazine.” 


Argall himself eventually wrote the Company that he earnestly desired 
to give up his place.” Later he was relieved of the administration of the 
Company stores, and wrote that he was glad to be freed of the “magazine 
business” but that he thought the Company had affronted him by siding 
with the Cape Merchant (the agent of the Company whom they placed in 
charge of the Company storehouse). The altercation between Argall and 
the Company over the colony’s provender takes the familiar shape of pre- 
vious arguments between the Company and its administrators. The “ad- 
venturers” in London wanted profits. In all their communications they 
urged that the struggling colony send them something by which they could 
profit. This greedy short-sightedness several times came near to being the 
undoing of the colony. If hot accusations (both posthumous and contem- 
porary) are disregarded, a clear insight, despite the obscurity of details, 
can be obtained. It is the same problem John Smith had — trying to put 
the colony on its own feet at the expense of profits to the London investors. 
These profit-hungry investors gave up a great howl and fought like wildcats 
when their purses were involved. 

During his administration Argall faced numerous minor problems. He 
seems to have considered running off to the Indians a particularly serious 
offense, which he made punishable by death, although he frequently 
commuted the sentence after a short imprisonment. He insisted that there 
be no trade with the “perfidious” savages, nor familiarity, lest the colony's 
weakness be discovered.” With Pocahontas dead, Argall undoubtedly was 
concerned over the peace between the English and Powhatan. He refused 
to allow sailors from ships lying off Jamestown to go ashore to trade with 
the Indians, and he seemed to have been extremely anxious that the Indians 
not get hold of guns and ammunition, fearing the results. It must be re 
membered that Argall, in his previous dealings with the Indians, had 

— Magazine of History and Biography, 15:401. 
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demonstrated a better grasp and understanding of the savage character 
than most of the other English colonists. His fears were realized in 1622 
when Opachankanough led a war party against the colony and was fur- 
nished with many English weapons.” 

Stern laws and a rigorous execution of them rendered Argall odious to 
the colony,” and in considering all accusations against him during this 
period, this fact should be kept in mind. Further it should be remembered 
that in London at this time Sandys was striving to wrench control of the 
Company from Smith, and that Argall, as an appointee of Warwick's and 
Smith’s, as a personal friend of them both, and as a family connection of 
Smith’s, became the target for many ill-founded charges. It is further to be 
noted that George Yeardley, protege of Sir Edwin Sandys, was evidently 
a personal enemy of Argall’s. Almost every historian, taking his cue from 
Yeardley’s accusations and Stith’s biased report, has written of the period 
in a few flowing sentences branding Argall as a traitor, a pirate, and so 
on. They speak strongly of “depredations upon the revenues of the com- 
pany””* and of his conversion of company supplies to his own use. 

There exists little evidence to give foundation to any of the mud-slinging. 
With the facts of Argall’s life uncorrelated, historians do not seem to realize 
how extremely odd and unapplicable those names are when applied to one 
who gave so freely of his time for the betterment of the colony. Nor do 
they consider the political and Company issues which were focused on 
Argall’s administration. 

After the Sandys faction gained control of the Company, George Yeardley 
was knighted and appointed Governor. It seems that Yeardley had made 
some accusation of Argall, and that he was to arrest him upon his arrival in 
Virginia and send him back to England in irons.” Argall got word of 
Yeardley’s intentions and himself sailed for England some two weeks 
fore Yeardley arrived in Jamestown.” 

In England Argall immediately courted the most thorough examina- 
tions. He appeared before the Company meetings in his own defense 
and in answer to any charges that anyone cared to make against him. He 
answered during the course of the next four years a number of minor 
charges and answered them to the satisfaction of his opponents. It should 
be noted that no charges of major consequence were even drawn up 


7See any general history of Virginia. 

American Biographical and Historical Encyclopaedia, op. cit. 

78Is this not a revoicing of the howl of the investors for profit? 

Kingsbury, Records, 2:55. 

Fiske, The Old Dominion, 1:185. The story generally accepted by historians is that the Earl 
of Warwick privately sent over a swift vessel to warn and to rescue Argall. 
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against him!*" He was knighted by King James in 1622," and in 1624 
he ran for election as Governor of Virginia but was defeated. He served 
as an Admiral in the King’s fleet, and as a member of the Council for New 
England, and died on shipboard in March, 1626." 

His will, reproduced below, is of interest for several reasons. (1) It in- 
dicates that he was not possessed of the large fortune which his accusers 
hint that he obtained through years of peculation in Virginia. (2) It in- 
dicates that he was not married. (3) It indicates that he left the body of 
his estate to John Argall and John’s heirs, as did the three other Argall 
brothers. (4) It mentions property in Virginia. It was later proved in 
court that this Virginia property consisted of nothing but a few head of 
cattle. 

Being now prest to serve his Majesty in a voyage intended by sea, I bequeth to my 
three sisters, Lady Filmer, my sister Batherst & Lady Fleetwood, £20 each. I bequeth 
to Anne wife of Samuel Percivall of London, chandler, £100. To my niece Sara Filmer, 
my nephews Samuel Batherst & Sir Robert Filmer’s son, & my niece Katherine Bar- 
ham’s son, £10 each. To my friend Richard Fowler, £100. To the master & Fraternity 
of Trinity House, whereof I am a brother, a piece of plate with my name and arms 
upon it. To my friend Nicolas Hawes £100 and my sword. To Judeth Buckhurst 
widow of Thomas Buckhurst, late of Staplehurst co. Kent., gent., £40 a year to be paid 
out of my capital messauge and lands called Lowhall in Walthamstowe co. Essex, with 
other bequests. As I am to pay my sister Lady Argall £45 yearly out of my manor of 
Lowhall, I will that it shall be paid out of the lands leased to John Benfielder. I be 
queth to Dorothy Buckhurst, one of the daughters of Judith Buckhurst & to her direct 
heirs, certain of my lands & tenements parcel of the demesne lands of the said manor 
of Lowhall; and to Anne Buckhurst another daughter of the said Judith, other lands 
& tenements parcel of the said manor. I bequeth to my nephew & godson Samuel 
Argall, son of my brother John Argall, esq. & to his heirs the manor of Lowehall & the 
rest of the demesne thereof, & all other my lands and tenements whatsoever & whereso- 
ever; the said Samuel is under the age 21. I am bound to pay my brother John Argall 

81Kingsbury, Records. To examine each of the various brought agai in the 

ither of such ral nature that was impossible. Throu Argall an- 
Sandys of trumping-up the charges. Argall’s ents accused him, in turn, of being under the 
protection of the powerful Earl of Warwick. It is impossible to arrive at a decision rding 
Argall’s guilt. One fact only stands out: the ch and frequent denunciations of were 
clearly connected with internal Company politics. ination of the Court Records alone, which 
are patently biased, tends slightly to the conclusion that may have been gly < ee 
acts and that he was being protected by powerful interests. It must be remembered, however, that 
the Company at this time, including the esnuien was under the control of Argall’s enemies. Per 
haps, with his accusers’ presiding at the Court, recording, and prosecuting, he is lucky to have got 
off es he did. In May, 1623, all the charges against him were withdrawn, and a year later (April, 
1624), the following notice appears in the Court Book (Kingsbury, Records, 2:537): “Wheruppon 
St ffraunces Wyat ein proposed by the Court, and some earnestlie moveinge that St Samuel 
— regard of his worth and desire thereunto) might stand in Eleccon with him they were 

llated . . .” 
82Dictionary of National Biography, 2:79. 
83] bid. 
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£500 at the death of my sister the Lady Argall. I give to the aforesaid Anne Percivall 
all my lands, tenements & goods in Virginia. I bequeth £10 to the poor of East Sutton 
co. Kent to be distributed by my brother in law Sir Edwarn Filmer; £ to the poor of 
Walthamstowe. To my servant John Carter £20. To Josias Wroth who now attends 
upon me £30. To my brother in law Edmond Randolf esq. £20. 

Executors. My brother John Argall & my friend Nicholas Hawes. . . . 


The beginning of the bad reputation given Argall by historians can 
be traced directly to William Stith, who, writing in 1747, may have had 
access to documents now lost. For the most part Stith’s history seems to 
be founded on original sources. Much of his narrative closely follows that 
of John Smith. His discussion of Argall’s administration of the colony 
seems to be based on something more unreliable than Smith and more 
biased.® 

Stith was obviously an admirer of Edwin Sandys, and injudiciously let 
this prejudice him against those who stood in opposition to Sandys. The 
key to Stith’s castigation of Argall is found in i paragraphs quoted be- 
low. In this passage he brings Sandys before a meeting a the Company 
and thoroughly vindicates his administration of the Company. For this 
_ Stith Cas he says of Sandys) was naturally led to set forth the evils 
of the previous administration. 

The Time of Sir Edwin Sandys's Office being expired, there was held a great and 
general Quarter Court of Election, . . . To this splendid Meeting, Sir Edwin Sandys 
made a long and very handsome Speech, laying before them the State of their Affairs 
at the time of his Accession to the Office of Treasurer, and then. In this he was natu- 
tally led to set forth, as well the Negligence and bad Government at home, as particu- 
larly the vast Loss and Damage, which the Company had sustained, in the Time of 
their Deputy Governor, Captain Argall . . . 

Sir Thomas Smith and Alderman Johnson had been before in their (the Com- 
pany’s) chief Offices, and the Company conceived themselves to have little Reason to 
be satisied with their Conduct and Proceedings. But in Virginia more especially, 
where the Effects of their Management had been more sensibly felt, they were notori- 
ously infamous, and utterly detested and cursed by the whole Colony.” 

Argall’s biographer in the Dictionary of National Biography, C. H. 

te, stands virtually alone opposed to the evil reputation that has accrued 

to Argall through the obstinate perseverance of dozens of writers. Coote, 

writing in 1885, states positively that there is no justification for Argall’s un- 

ppy reputation. It is obvious that other writers have made little reference 

to Coote’s defense or the available evidence but simply have rendered a 
verdict as directed by the skillful William Stith. 


“Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 25: 327. 

85It is to be =a that Beverley, writing Virginia history in 1705 (“Second Edition revis’d and 
. 1722”), forty-odd years before Stith, does not to the 
school. Possibly Beverley, otherwise a fairly creditable historian, did not have access to Stith’s 
sources. 

%Stith, History, pp. 176-178. 
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WOLF TRAP: THE BAPTISM OF A CHESAPEAKE 
BAY SHOAL 


by ALEXANDER Crossy Brown* 


For a Historian to bring alive a long forgotten event, no matter how seemingly inconsequential, 
is not unlike a military commander driving a salient into enemy territory and thus consolidating 
still another position against oblivion. - DoucLass Aparr 


Tue bestowing of place names on such physical features as reefs, rocks, 
and shoals has been from time immemorial the prerogative of the mariner, 
who in many instances made his initial contact with them “the hard way.” 
The story of how Captain John Smith named Chesapeake’s Stingray Point, 
having nearly been stung to death by one of the creatures, is a familiar 
event of his 1608 exploring and map-making expedition. But in a delight- 
ful book of nostalgic wanderings in Tidewater Virginia and Maryland, The 
Chesapeake Bay Country, Swepson Earle mentions that a well known shoal 
in Chesapeake Bay called the Wolf Trap was so named “because ashore 
was a famous place for catching the last of the wolverines.”* 

Most people, if they bothered to think of it at all, would have no idea 
whence the name came and possibly care less, and although Mr. Earle's 
assumption of the wolverine derivation was based on a reasonably intelligent 

ess, this reason for the name does not “sit right” when you go to analyze 
it. Actually Wolf Trap can claim a far more spectacular explanation for 
its odd title. 

It is true, of course, that Virginians in the Colonial era were frequently 
annoyed by the depredations of wolves and the very year that Wolf Trap 
Shoal did get its name, the General Assembly passed an act increasing the 
bounty “for every wolfe soe killed and destroyed.” Henceforth 300 pounds 
of tobacco were to be paid for animals taken “by pit or trapp,” and 200 for 
those “by gun or otherwise.” 

The naming of Wolf Trap in 1691 has a modern counterpart, for it might 
be recalled that not long ago the flats lying between Old Point Comfort and 


*Mr. Brown, a Yale graduate, has long been interested in maritime history and is an editor 
and contributor to The American Neptune. In 1946 he edited Newport News’ 325 Years: A 
Record of the Progress of a Virginia Community. Mr. Brown is now a graduate student at the 
College of William and Mary and this article is an amplification of a “Topics” paper. 

1Swepson Earle, The Chesapeake Bay Country (Baltimore, 1923), 38. 

2Hening, Statutes, III, 42-43. Act dated 16 April 1691. 
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Thimble Shoals came to be termed, unofficially, “Missouri Bank.” Should 
this name stick and become incorporated on the charts, it would be a pity 
if another generation attributed its derivation to some such rigmarole as, 
let us say, the propinquity of a fiscal institution operated by a native of the 
“Show-Me State!” This would effectively but undeservedly conceal the 
ignominy of the United States battleship Missouri's enforced repose on 
Chesapeake mud from 17 January to 1 February 1950. 

The 17th Century had its “Mighty Mo” in person of “their Ma* hyred 
Ship Wolfe,” and the small shoal to which this vessel reluctantly imparted 
her name lies in the southern part of Chesapeake Bay in an exposed situa- 
tion about two and a half miles off the western shore of Virginia in what is 
now Mathews County but which until 1791 was Kingston Parish of Glou- 
cester County. The shoal is approximately equidistant from New Point 
Comfort and Gwynns Island, being about five miles from each which bear 
respectively north-northeast and southeast. It is also roughly half way 
between the mouths of the York and Rappahannock Rivers and in the center 
of the fairway for ships bound up and down the bay. From surrounding 
depths of five and six fathoms, the spot suddenly shoals to only two. Until 
marked by a light in the 19th Century, it remained an annoying menace to 
navigation, particularly at night. 

The not-so-good ship Wolf, a merchantman variously described as being 
of 350 or of 400 tons, manned by a crew of 33, and commanded by Cap- 
tain George Purvis, first came to Virginia waters from England in the spring 
1691.° The Wolf was then serving as a chartered unit of the Royal Navy 
in escort of convoy duty, a necessary task owing to the prevalence of pirates 
and others anxious to jump on unprotected and unsuspecting tobacco ships 
as the Dutch had done so successfully not many years before. In this capac- 
ity the Wolf probably carried as many as twenty guns and a considerably 
larger crew.* We first hear of her in British waters shepherding a little 

3Two very i ie manuscript sea journals in the British Museum cover the Wolf's 1691 
irginia voyage. The first is Harley MS 466, “A Journal keept by mee W™ Hawks on board 
their Majties hired Ship ye Woolf, Capt. George Purvis Commander bound as convoy to Vir- 
ini pee ae «whey 21 December 1690 to 14 October 1691. Three sketches, in all proba- 
the Wolf 


on the first and last pages. 

e second journal, Harley MS 467, is inscribed on the flyleaf “George Selvestt, His Booke, 

March the 25th, Anno Domini 1695.” It is entitled “A Journal of our voyage intended in the 

93 pages, from 19 August 1690 to 
19 ™m 1691. 

‘William A. Shaw, ed., Calendar of Treasury Books, 1689-1692 (London, 1931), IX, Part 2, 

' 479, cited as “Wolfe: George Purvis, master; 350 tons” in a list of 41 vessels granted permission 

an Order in Council dated 23 January 1689-90 to sail by reason of the successful petition by 

itginia and Maryland merchants to have them excluded from the embargo. Also cited Ibid., 

1693-1696, X, Part 1, p. 411 as “Wolfe, Capt. Purvis, 400 tons, 33 men” on 4 December 1693 
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convoy which included a “small square starn ship, & one pink and a small 
jaght.” 

Taking her departure from the Lizard on 20 December 1690 the Wolf 
made a slow Atlantic crossing to arrive off Cape Henry on 16 March. The 
very next day on her way to the Rappahannock River she had the misfortune 
to run aground on the unmarked and as yet unnamed shoal in the Chesa- 
peake described as being near “Point Noo Point,” half way between the 
York and Rappahannock Rivers. In this exposed situation, Captain Purvis 
sensibly lost no time in getting help. A variety of small craft was impressed 
for duty from Gloucester and Middlesex owners and, so willingly and well 
did all hands turn to, that on 22 March, having been lightened by taking of 
guns, ammunition and provision, she was pumped out and dragged clear. 
Although sea water “damnified most part of our bread and Peas and flower,” 
apparently the damage to the ship itself was not great. And a few days later 
she was brought into the Rappahannock, careened and repaired.° Captain 
Purvis willingly acknowledged that without help from ashore “Shee must 
have been utterly lost.”® 

All there remained to do was to settle up with the men and the unfortu- 
nate episode might be forgotten. But now the ship was off, Captain Purvis 
seemed reluctant to pay the piper. Finally due processes of law compelled 
him to make restitution, but it was not before the event had been thoroughly 
aired in epistles and proclamations that reached England and the halls of 
the Admiralty and the Lords of Trade and Plantations. 

The first official word that all was not well occurred in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses on 12 May 1691 with the complaint of the Burgesses of Glou- 
cester and Middlesex on behalf of their constituents that Captain Purvis 
had not paid up. The captain alleged that he was ready to settle at the rate 
of 18 shillings per month with those who had taken part in the salvage 
operations. But the Council considered this amount insufficient since it 
did not include “travel time” for those who had come from as far as a day's 


in a list of 21 ships granted permission to sail in convoy from London to the plantations of the 
Leeward Islands, West Indies. Other vessels of 350-400 tons are credited as carrying as many # 
20 guns. Brief mention of the Wolf and the function of Guard Ships in the Chesa are 
mentioned in Lloyd H. Williams, Pi in Colonial Virginia (Richmond, 1937), 6. These and 
kindred subjects are well covered Ang fe Pierce Middleton, Tobacco Coast; The Maritime 
History of Chesapeake Bay — Colonial Period. Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1946. Chapt. XI, “Defense of the Bay.” See also A. P. Middleton, “The 
Chesa Convoy System, 1662-1763,” William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, III, No.2 
(1946), 182-207. 

5British Museum, Harley MS 466. 

6H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Executive Journals, Council of Colonial Virginia (Richmond, 1925); 


I (1680-1699), 194. 
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journey away, so Purvis was ordered to pay at the rate of 23 shillings, “they 
having performed as good and as hard a service as any Seaman could.” It 
was mentioned that the trouble was producing “great Clamours in the 
Whole Country” and was feared to present a “dangerous Consequence to 
the Peace and quiett.”” 

Purvis was still in no hurry to settle on this basis, however. But newly 
appointed Lieutenant Governor Francis Nicholson, the first top official in 
Virginia in many a year who showed any intelligent concern for the Colony’s 
welfare, determined that for once the people should receive their just deserts. 
In this decision he was perhaps mindful of the turmoil which had existed 
in Gloucester County as a result of Bacon’s unsuccessful “rebellion” and 
the reprisals of his avaricious predecessors, Governors Berkeley, Culpeper, 
and Effingham. 

Meanwhile on 20 June, Purvis and the Wolf herself left Lynnhaven 
Roads to return to England. But restitution was in sight and on 31 July, 
Nicholson issued an “order for a Proclamation to ascertain the estate of 
Capt. George Purvis, that the salvors of H.M.S. Wolf may be paid and for 
representation of his refusal to pay them to the Lords of Trade and Plan- 
tations, that the money may be stopped from his pay. . . .”* 

This was followed by a proclamation on 1 August 1691 to the sheriffs 
of the affected counties enjoining them to make “diligent inquiry” concern- 
ing property belonging to Captain Purvis or the Wolf's owners so that it 
might be quickly attached. The preamble set forth the circumstances under 
which the Wolf came to require assistance:* 

By y* Rt Hon their Ma* Lt Governt, Whereas their Ma* hyred Ship Wolfe 
Whereof Capt George Purvis was Commander was run on ground in y* Bay between 
York and Rapp* Rivers, being in great danger of being utterly lost, and notice being 
given by y® said Capt Purvis, of y* danger of Looscing their Ma* Said Ship, to their 
Ma* Officers of y* Counties of Glocester Middx &c desireing Assistance of men, 
Sloopes and boates to be aiding & assisting for y* Saveing y* Said Ship, accordingly 
many men Sloopes and boates were Imprest for that Service and by y* Chearfull and 
ready Endeavour of y* S¢ men and Assistance of y* Sloopes and boates many days, 
all ye Gunns Amunicon provision &c were taken out of y* Said Ship, y* water baild 
and pumped out, and Shee gott off, without which help Shee must have been utterly 
lost, & after y® Burgesses of y* Severall Counties of Glocester &c Complaining to 

MIbid., 1, 175, 191-192. 

Hon. J. W. Fortescue, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1689-1692 (London, 1901), No. 1680. Although indexed as being the same vessel, No. 1357 
of 12 March 1691 giving a list of the King’s ships in the |West Indies cites the Wolf, a 4th rate, 
200 men, 48 guns “returning with convoy from Virginia.” Wolf was a common ship name and 


this ship is obviously not the same vessel which ran aground in the Chesapeake on 17 March. 
Maier? Executive Journals, I, 194-195. 
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myselfe and y* Councill on behalfe of y* Inhabitants of their Counties that y* men that 
were Imprest for y* Saveing y* S¢ Ship, were not paid by Cap* Purvis, nor y* owners of 
y® Sloopes or boates, and Capt Purvis, being present did faithfully promise that all Just 
Satisfaccon Should be made to y* men & to y* owners of y* Sloopes and boates for y* 
good Service done by them, and then publickly owned that y* S¢ Ship had been utterly 
lost had it not been for y* help and Assistance of y* Inhabitants of this their Ma* Do- 
minion, Notwithstanding which fair promises of y* Said Capt Purvis, Complaint is 
made that he hath not made Satisfaccon to y* S¢ men, nor owners of y* Sloopes and 
boates for y® great Services done, Now to y* end all persons Concerned may be Satisfied, 
and their Ma* good Subjects encouraged to be Ready, upon all occasions to give 
their Assistence for their Ma* Service, 

i Francis Nicholson Esqt their Ma* Lt Governt . . . do declair . . . that all concerned 
. . . Shall be paid & Satisfied . . . 


On 18 January 1692 the governor’s complaint was noted as being referred 
to the Admiralty in London and a final mention occurs a year later when 
the owners, Jeffrey Jeffries and other London merchants, cried “hold, 
enough” and petitioned the Lords of Trade and Plantations on 7 January 
1693 “for the stop on the ships pay, imposed on account of salvage charges, 
to be taken off on their giving security for the same.”"° The garnishee treat- 
ment applied to the Wolf's charter money had evidently worked satisfac- 
torily for Middlesex County Records mentioned on 1 January 1693 that 
“Mr. William Churchill, having at the last court made proclamation that 
all persons which did service on board their Majesties ship Wolfe should 
repair to him, and be paid for ye same . . .”" 

Apparently this terminated the affair Wolf in the colony but owing to 
the notoriety of the event it was almost inevitable that the shoal which was 
the cause of it all should become known thereafter as the “Wolf's trap.” 
And it has so remained. 

Although continuing to provide a hazard for shipping, nothing was done 
officially to mark the shoal by buoy or light until the very end of the Colonial 
period, although unquestionably local fishermen or pilots set up unofficial 
day beacons or markers of pound poles.’? It was indicated as “Wolf Trapp” 
on John Thornton’s New Map of Virginia (circa 1695-1700) and on Walter 

10Fortescue, Calendar, Colonial Series, 1693-1696 (London, 1903), No. 11, No. 12. 

11Middlesex County Records, Orders, 1 January 1693, quoted in Philip Alexander Bruce, 
Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1910), II, 183-184. 


Bruce mentions the affair of the Wolf, but fails to carry the account through to its conclusion in 


connection with Wolf Trap Shoal. 
12Hening, Statutes, II, 35, cites the act of 23 March 1660-61 appointing Captain William 
Oewin “cheife pilott of James — The act further stated that: “the said pilott shall _ 
lace, and maintaine _ and sufficient beacons in all necessary places from Willoughbies S 
Ldhabing the whole Shole to James Cittie . . .” 


AS: q 


Detail of the lower Chesapeake from Thornton's “A New Map of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pensilvania, New Jersey, Part of New York and Carolina,” circa 1700. Wolf 
Trap Shoal is located here for the first time and may be found near the large letter 
“A” in “Chesapeak.” 

Courtesy of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 
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Drawings appearing in “A Journal keept by mee W™ Hawks on board their Maj'*s 
hired Ship y* Woolf Capt George Purvis bound as convoy to Virginia.” (20 December 
1690-14 October 1691). Harley Manuscript 466. These crude sketches, in all proba- 
bility of H.M.S. Wolfe, are exceptionally early views of vessels identified with the 


New World. Courtesy of The British Museum 
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Hoxton’s 1735 chart of the Chesapeake. It is similarly shown on the An- 
thony Smith chart of 1776 as “Wolf Trapp Rock” and so comes on down 
to modern charts.’ 

But more than mere charting was needed to keep ships off and future 
Mathews County watermen had occasional opportunity to prove their sea- 
manship and pick up some salvage money as well. In May 1748, the ship 
President outward bound with 469 hogsheads of tobacco ran on the shoal. 
Robert Rose noted in his diary for 31 May of that year: 

Mr. James Anderson from Wmsburg dined with me, and told, the President was 


got clear of the Wolf Trap but had Damnified, all her Load, 100 Hhds Excepted and 
that privateers infested the Bay of Chesapeak. 


A year later Matthew Bogle was petitioning the council for remission of 
the export duty he paid on the damaged tobacco acknowledging that “he 
was at great Expense in raising, refitting and lading” the ship."* 

Only a few years later the Wolf Trap claimed another victim. The Mary- 
land Gazette chronicles the arrival in 1754 from London of the Maryland 
Planter, Captain Thomas Askew, who “had the misfortune of touching 
on the Wolf Trap in the Bay and was obliged to throw overboard upwards 
of 20 tons of salt to lighten the ship, but received no other damage.”” 

Even later when the shoal was marked with a light we find Captain 
Chapman of the steamboat Petersburg reporting to the press in 1824, “that 
the ship ashore on the Wolf Trap, is the Draper, of Boston, believed to be 
from Turks Island, bound to Baltimore; that she had several small craft 
around her, and he thinks she will be got off.”"* Captain Chapman hastens 
to state that, had his supply of bunker wood not been so low that he was 
compelled to keep going, he would have stopped to render assistance. A 
weak excuse if the Draper had really been in trouble, but the ship was 
obviously in good hands with Mathews County boatmen near by. 


13The earliest navigator’s chart of the Chesapeake, drawn by John Thornton and William 
Fisher about 1695, was published in 1706 in the English Pilot. Wolf Trap is not shown, possibl 
because of the proximity of a compass rose. But a larger work entitled A on Map of Mary 
Pensilvania, New Jersey, Part of New York, and Carolina, made by Thornton (circa 1695-1700) 
and sold by W. and F. Mount on Tower Hill, does show it, and thus has the distinction of being 
the earliest cartographical representation of Wolf Trap Shoal by name. A copy of the map be- 
longs to Colonial Williamsburg. It does not appear in E. G. Swem, Maps Relating to Virginia 
(Richmond, 1914). See also | Bechinens C. Wroth, Some American Contributions to the Art of 
Navigation, 1519-1802 (Providence, 1947), 19-20. 

l4Robert Rose — MS Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. Meeting of the Council on 27 March 
1749: Wilmer L. Hall, ed., Executive Journals, Council of Colonial Virginia (Richmond, 1945), 
V (1739-1754), 280. 

15Maryland Gazette, 11 July 1754. 

16Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, 22 December 1824, quoted in John C. Emmerson, Jr., The 
Steamboat Comes to Norfolk Harbor (Portsmouth, Va., 1949), 352-353- 
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The Virginia Assembly’s act of 10 February 1772 for “erecting and 
maintaining a lighthouse at Cape Henry and fixing buoys on the shoals in 
the bay of Chesapeak” marks a final stage in the effort to secure government 
maintained aids to navigation in Virginia which had its origins as early as 
1721.” The importance of the buoys was then considered not inconsiderable 
for the final provision of the act stated that anyone who deliberately sank 
or destroyed one would be, if convicted, “adjudged guilty of felony, and 
shall suffer death, without benefit of clergy.” At a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Cape Henry Lighthouse on 24 June 1773 Wolf Trap was spe- 
cifically cited as one of the six Chesapeake shoals to be buoyed. But pro- 
crastination was the rule and apparently nothing was done about it imme- 
diately, although in February 1774 the Board specified the kind of materials 
the buoys were to be made of and presumably the placement of them then 
went forward." 

Undoubtedly Wolf Trap was marked by at least a day beacon some time 
before the Revolution and attention given to it by the Federal government 
at the time that work was resumed on Cape Henry Lighthouse in 1791. 
But with increased shipping in the bay, this proved insufficient and finally 
on 3 March 1819 Congress passed an act which authorized either building 
a lighthouse on Windmill Point at the Rappahannock River mouth or estab- 
lishing “a light-vessel or boat on the Wolf Trap shoals, if the latter shall 
be deemed preferable.”™ 

The last named evidently was, for two years later a 180-ton light-ship, 
one of the very first in the United States, was brought to the shoal, the appro- 
priation for 1823 including the item of $500.00 for the keeper’s annual 
salary." A new light-ship showing two lights at elevations of 30 and 38 
feet and costing $9,915 was moored over the shoal in 1841, its predecessor 
then being described as “unfit for service.” This floating light continued to 
mark Wolf Trap until 1861 when it was said to have been “sunk or de- 
stroyed by the insurgents.”” A third light-ship, one of two vessels built in 

17Arthur Pierce e le for the en ouse, 1721-1791," 
Nein, Vl C548) 32 for the Cape Henry Lighthouse, 1721-1791,” The 


18Hening, Statutes, VIII, 539-541 
Proceedings of the Disc of the Lighthouse,” quoted by Middleton, “Struggle for Cape 


Henry,” 3 
Laws of the United States relating to . . . Lighthouses, Light-vessels . . . 1789-1855 (Wash 


1855), 50. 
1[bid., 64. 

2Compilation of Public Documents and Extracts from Reports and Papers relating to Light- 
Houses, Light-vessels, and Illuminating Apparatus . . . 1789-1871 (Washington, 1871), 286. 
Also Annual Report of the Light-House Board to the Secretary of the Treasury (Washington, 
1862); Ibid., 1864. 
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New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1862, was moored over the shoal in 1864 
and maintained there until 1870, when replaced by a lighthouse. 

Wolf Trap’s first lighthouse was a hexagonal screw-pile structure which 
survived until 1893 when carried away by ice on 22 January. Evidently 
the wooden dwelling was torn loose from the iron screw piles, for it was 
discovered by the Revenue Cutter Morrill about a mile northeast of Thimble 
Shoal Light on its way out to sea. The cutter got a line around the top of 
the tower, which was all that projected above the water, and managed to 
tow it ashore and beach it near Ocean View. The fate of the unfortunate 
keeper was not disclosed.” 

Inasmuch as a light on Wolf Trap was now considered a necessity, the 
Lighthouse Department provided a light-ship until the present 52-foot 
tower could be built as a replacement in 1894. The base of this lighthouse 
is a concrete filled cast-iron caisson surmounting a wooden crib embedded 
eighteen feet in the sandy bottom. This provides the foundation for an 
octagonal red brick dwelling capped by the light tower itself containing a 
fourth order lens of 6,400 candlepower. Building materials were towed to 
the site by Lighthouse Tenders Jessamine and Thistle. Work on the dwell- 
ing was started on 10 July 1894 and the new light first shown on 20 Sep- 
tember of the same year.** This now venerable lighthouse has weathered 
many storms in its more than half century of service and continues to provide 


a valued aid to the mariner and a reminder, for those who know of it, of 
the brief falling from glory of H.M.S. Wolf. 


The Mariners’ Museum; Arthur Pierce Middleton of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.; Captain S. F. 

and members of of S. Coast erp and the Library 

gress for providing on inter-library loan photostats in their possession of the Harley Manu- 

ipts cited above. My cousin, Anthony G. Clifton-Brown, voit You for photographs yf taken 

is article. 


Washington Post, 1 February 1893. 
*4Annual Report of the Light-House Board, 1894, 1895. Also U. S. Coast Guard Aids to Navi- 
gation, 1945 (Washington, 1946), 323. 
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FROM THE SOCIETY’S COLLECTIONS 
Letters of 


James Mercer to John Francis Mercer 
(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING ISSUE) 


Edited by 
Joun MELVILLE JENNINGS 


Virginia 27th May 1783 

I rece'd your favour of the 20th, yesterday evening, the Vessell% is not sold, and my 
last will tell you that she wou’d be made ready for the Havana, as directed by yr then 
last Let. I had given directions to Robert to procure the Cargoe of Mr. Hunter, but 
Pilcher being with me yesterday morning and he being privy to Thrailkield’s move- 
ments I learnt from him that Thrailkield had engaged, or was looking out for Freight 
to fill up your part of the Vessell. I therefore thought it best to wait on Mr. Hunter 
to know whether a Cargoe was, or could be furnished. I found it had not been done 
& Robert being in Town, I obtained Mr. Hunter’s promise for an immediate suply & 
Robert goes this morning to Falmouth to procure wagons to send the quantity over 
directly & I have sent for Thrailkield to know what he has done & what he agrees to, 
for my last informed you that Lurtie had declined taking the command of the vessell 
— one Stone was engaged in that character & I understood upon the express stipulation 
of having the consignment, this may not only affect your address to merchant Patter- 
son* but also the destination of the voyage. When Thrailkield arrives I shall be able 
to write you with certainty tho’ it can not influence yr. orders as she will sail before 
your answer to this can arrive — however I hope your next will in some measure answer 
the same purpose as to the consignment. I shall consult Mr. Hunter & form my di- 
rections as to the return Cargoe of the vessell but as my address will be to Mr. Patter- 
son, my orders shall be subject to your Contract if Patterson approves. I am sure there 
can be no returns from New Orleans except in Cash, this will not pay a freight nor 
produce any profit here, I therefore have so far determined allready as to order her to 
call at some of the West India Island for a Cargoe — of Rum Sugar & Molasses — you 
need not be prepared for any large Draught for the outfit, as I shall do the needfull 
here, unless for a small Sum — abt sof. I wrote you long since that I had left your 
order on the Treasury with Colo. Munroe. He said he cou’d procure the needfull soon 
& expected the same hope in answer to mine by Majr Dick, but I have not rece'd a line 
from him on the subject. I write him by this post. At all events I expect to do all that 


%8The schooner Marlborough. 
Unidentified. 
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can be done on the subject by the 10th of next month when I shall attend at Richmond 
on the June Session.® 

Stewart® was here yesterday. He says they have been very seasonable, but he has 
little prospects for tobo, having no land cleared for that crop he however praises his 
wheat, he has 150 acres. If it turns out well it will be more profitable than any other 
crop, for small grain is very bad indeed here, & to the Southward; & Corn very un- 
promising, for notwithstanding the fine Rain | formerly mentioned to you the high 
winds every day since has reduced our prospects to nothing, besides the weavel pre- 
vails every where in this & lower Counties. The Corn at the mountains will be abt. 
120 barrels for sale, Stewart has allready engaged it @ 10/, this he did by Robert's 
advice in order to pay Taxes. It is enough, but there is a doubt whether the purchasers 
can avail themselves of their bargains as the Cash is scarce & is to be paid before de- 
livery. You have but 40 barrels at Marlbrough & must buy — I fear it will be 20/ on the 
water. I gave 15/ & have near 60 barrels yet to buy. 

I accord with you in taking time to consider whether any thing is to be sold next 
fall will suffice. I know there is a large debt due you from my Brothers Estate. The 
Debts now due on his sales shou’d be looked into without a moment's loss of time. The 
Debtors will be gone to Kentuckee very soon & good bye to all their Debts due here, 
they shou’d be sued directly in order to obtain Security here & be answerable to our 
courts. Have you the List[?] 1 know most of them, but know not who have paid nor 
wou'd the august Mr. Wa.........°7 ever condescend to inform me. 

As this Post goes instantly on the arrival of the Southern, I shall not be able to tell 
you what or whether any Tydings from Monroe. It is said the assembly® have opened 
the Ports to British Vessells some have waited a fortnight for such chance which cou’d 
not be passed for want of a house for a week and for want of a Senate for a Fortnight. 
Senators of Room [sic] never did so & yet our Senate is a much more august Body. 
But stop politicks! Adieu 


Yrs. affect. 
[Addressed] The Honble Js Mercer 
John Francis Mercer 
Philadelphia 
Dear Brother Virginia 4th June 1783 


I have your favour of the 27th — what you recommend shall be complyed with as 
far as in my power, and how I act you shall be informed of occasionally, at present I am 
to inform you that I rece’d but gof from Colo. Munroe, his Let. will tell you & may 
be of service in liquidating your quota of Remittances made to the Delegation. I am 
glad to send you another enclosed I found at my Desk open & no doubt cou’d not re- 


5A session of the general court. 

9A tenant or overseer on one of John Francis Mercer's plantations. 

97Lund (1737-1796) of Fairfax county. His and General Washington's great- 
grandfathers were brothers; during the revolutionary war and for a few years thereafter he was 
manager of the Mount Vernon estate. See also note 2!. 
%The Virginia assembly which convened on May 5, 1783. 
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frain from reading the contents, I understand it got into Robert’s hand from the 
office. White® has never seen it & if you choose he shou’d, you are not too late as he 
is at Richmond. 

I saw Thrailkield since my last & have engaged your part of the Cargo 130 barrels of 
Flour which has been moving ever since — some [. . .] are also furnished & by promise 
he is to be with me today for a complete order for sailing. The Contract with the 
Capt. will I fear be in your way. It is certainly in his power to hold you to it & no 
doubt will do so, but surely he will not interfere with the merchant at the Port as to 
Sales, so that he gets the prerequisite he will be satisfied — but I shall see what be 
done as to this when Thrailkield comes. 

I really approve what Congress have done as to the Army — as to British Debts, it 
wou’'d be better that executions shou’d issue for quarterly payments than to be wholely 
suspended to one period, the Debtor will allways expect some further delay & be taken 
by surprise tho’ payment shou’d be postponed even so long. The Article of Interest is 
a demand that shou’d be remitted during the War, but I presume Congress may wait 
‘till the assemblies shall have decided upon the measure, for if the States are willing 
to pay, Congress have nothing to do with it. The same observation may apply to the 
suspension of Executions — indeed we ought to be so early in showing an inclination 
to avoid the Articles of the Treaty — the Laws of this Country or rather the practice 
of our Courts, lodge a constitutional remedy agt. speedy executions the County Courts 
never have done business & I presume the Genl Court will not sit ’till Candlelight 
if mischief may arise from their diligence — if they do I am sure the people wou'd 
interfere. 

The Girls' returned last night are very well & left all our relatives so. The 
Drought is beyound description, Crops the worst ever known, I go to the June Court 
next Saturday, I may have a Let. here for next post & from Richmond I shall be able to 
write you somewhat as to public measures. The girls with Robert all join me in love 
& compliments — I am allways Yrs Affect. 
[Addressed] The honble 

John Francis Mercer 
Philadelphia 


Virginia 26th June 1783 


Robert says he will set out today. I wish he may, he has been long about it from 
day to day. I sent my last by post it was intended to go by him but I despaired his ever 
setting out. You have with this, Thrailkeild’s account of the Schooner Marlborough. 
She is at last off, but I fear she will be a dear vessell, the propriety of the Charges of 
Items I know not, they are all founded upon something which may prove them ex- 
cept the last which you can best judge of, as you are in some measure acquainted with 
this trouble. I only know his Boyish companion in the outfit (our Robert) has been 


%9Alexande: White. See note ©, 
100Maria and Anna Mercer. See note 18, 
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an incumberance to him by disappointing both Thrailkeild and myself. Thrailkeild 
has been with me four times purposely on account of the Vessell & has appeared know- 
ing, anxious & attentive but one way or another much time has been wasted in getting 
the vessell off which must affect her returns much, the markets will be worse & so 
will the Flour in this hot weather & a still hotter Country she is destined for. 

There has been a meeting of the officers from the nature of their business I should 
have supposed you equally interested but no person knows or represents you, they 
have adopted a plan of surveying their land'®! immediately. An officer of skill & In- 
tegrity is employed as agent for the whole, he is not yet gone, yet if you will inform 
me of your claim I can put it in the same train. 1 presume you know this State allows 
officers who have served three years or who shall serve to the end of the war be it 
more or less certain portions of vacant land — a Capt. 4000 acres. If I am not mistaken 
you are entitled under the first description — let me know when you entered I think 
it was Feby 1776 as Quarter Master,!® you continued till Spring 1779 & then was 
congeed in a special manner.!®3 | have seen it on the Journals of Congress & I have an 
Idea that it may serve to save a forfeiture for want of a few months service shou’d that 
be your case. Send me a copy of this dismission & all else I can get done by General 
Weedon,' is there not something in addition as aid to General Lee? Have you ever 
obtained your demand for depreciation? Every officer has lately obtained certificate 
for something in that way which they never expected, as your Estate must pay them 
it will be but prudent to defend yourself in the same way. 

I enclose you Colo. Lewis! certificate of Receit for two unfortunate Tickets in the 
Third Class of the United State’s Lottery — No. 11,940 & 12,052 — each 500 dollars. 
Colo. Gervais carried them with him to Congress more than a year ago & tho’ he says, & 
I know he used all diligence he cou’d not obtain a Certificate, hard indeed not even a 
promise, not even papers for a Debt so circumstanced. By the inside of the cover youll 
observe Mr. John Mease!®™ gives a reason which seems to be well founded & afford 
some chance of future Relief. But informed as he was of the Facts it was adding 
insult to Injury, the fact was: Colo. Lewis had orders from one of the Managers of 
the Lottery (the Person who got him to sell part of his Tickets) not to dispose of any 
tickets in the 4th Class!’ but to former adventurers & not evin to them unless the old 
Tickets were produced & retired, that such wou’d be required of him upon settlement. 
This Instruction he shewed me | then called it a Trick to cheat former adventurers 
who seldom kept tickets they knew to be blanks in the two first Classes I gave such 
to the children because Colo. Lewis I knew had a book in which my numbers were 

101Bounty lands ted in recognition of revolutionary war services. 

102John Francis Mercer was commissioned a lieutenant in the third Virginia regiment in Feb- 
Me Yoke Feancis Mercer became aide-de-camp to General Charles Lee in 1778. When the latter 
was court-martialed after the battle of Monmouth, Mercer (in October 1799) resigned his com- 
mission. 

104Brigadier-General George Weedon (d. 1793) of Fredericksburg was colonel of Mercer's regi- 
mSColonel Fielding Lewis C1 ‘of Fredericksburg 

106Unidentified. 

107For a detailed account of this complicated issue see Journals of the Continental Congress 

1774-1789, 23:543-545- 
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entered by which they had been before renewed. Some of the blanks in the third 
Class had gone the same way but in virtue of the receited Turkish mandate cou’d 
not be renewed, you know yours was under that predicament & so were some I had 
presented some females & my children, but little did 1 think prizes were to be con- 
fiscated for complying with the Edict — this is really the case but supose it or not, 
what have I to do with it now? Mr. Manager has constituted Colo. Lewis his deputy, 
of Colo. Lewis I had all my tickets, to him I paid the money — to him I delivered the 
two Tickets in question so he acknowledges — you know his Hand & so do the man- 
agers as they have four accts. from him, so the fact is conceded that Colo. Lewis rece’d 
my Tickets and what more — I will add so did the managers, for I saw a person from 
the managers settling with Colo. Lewis not long after the date of the receit, I then 
saw both Tickets & moneys before him & an account making up, but now it seems 
when the Tickets are produced I shall have a certificate. By Heavens, | wish to bring 
a Bill in Chancery agst such a quibbling scoundrel in order to load him with costs. If 
he will look among Colo. Lewis's returns I'll venture my life the tickets are there, but 
I suppose they only wanted the money & the rest was deemed blank paper. I pray 
you settle this matter & close it directly, or bring a Bill in Chancery & call the Rascals 
to account upon oath. You'll observe an endorsement on the cover, it was made by 
Colo. Gervais & he says by last information of this Mr. Mease. But it is mistake or 
rather a put off for the Resolve of Congress on that subject made 21st Decr. 1782! 
CInclose you have a Copy) does not relate to Tickets but in the 4th Class, at least I 
ought to think so, for surely prizes drawn & payable winter 1779 are not put upon a 
footing with those of 1782. I have 3000 & odd dollars in the last & deem myself 
cheated. I paid that @ 1 for 40 — because in Truth I had 50 tickets in the first class 
for which I paid 500 good Dollars, I pd 1000 for the same numbers in the 2d Class 
when money had not depreciated above four for 1 — but some being prizes due me 
in the first Class was at least so much good money — the cost of the 3d Class was paid 
early in 1779 & now I am to receive back when I can catch it 75 Dollars for what I 
have paid 500 Dollars good money more than seven years ago. What wou'd this be 
called in any other country than the United States of America — pray settle this soon, 
as the longer it is let alone the greater the risque of losing Colo. Lewis’ Receit. I have 
allready preserved it two years, it has once travelled to Philadelphia & back & now 
goes again by a conveyance that is as hazardous as a voyage to India.!0 

I wish to introduce Robert to Mr. George Meade,!"° he is a Gentlemany character & 
an experienced mercht. Colo. Gervais tells me Mr. Meade complained that I had not 
introduced you to him. I shou’d have done so but you went off when I cou’d not be- 
lieve you in earnest in setting out to Philadelphia. Robert's not going on recommenda- 
tion is because I am ashamed to write Mr. Meade. I owe him 39£ odd which I have 
had a hundred promises to enable me to remit, but all have proved mere wind. I have 
nothing to sell from my Estate but all to buy; I have already been obliged to pay for 
130 barrels of Corn, 90 of it @ 15/ the barrel. 


108For this resolution see ibid., 23:324. 
109Meaning, of course, the hands of Robert Mercer. 
110George Meade (1741-1808), a prominent Philadelphia merchant. 
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Robert carries a Tickler to the august Mr. Lund Washington — that genious must 
be overhauled — you or I must do it — for his transactions are too injurious to be sub- 
mitted to. General Washington has been a dear friend to us; we lose 5,000f by his 


agents conduct — adieu — I am allways Dr Brother Yr affect. 


Js Mercer 


— Virginia July 15th. 1783 


Yours of the 7th reached me last Night. 1 hope Congress will take every possible 
method of restoring good order & Government,!!! unless some Examples are made of 
some of those Rebels lately in arms we shall have but anarchy for all the Treasure 
& Blood expended these eight years. I trust Congress will sift everything to the bottom 
as it will discover some Capitol movers in this nefarious business. I have no doubts 
but some of every Class will be seen in it cou’d the Truth be known, but as to punish- 
ment! where is that to come from? will the State of Pennsylvan[ia] or rather a mob 
Jury of the City condemn any of those who have been set on & aided by themselves. 
I fear not, for I know it has been long the wish of many there to treat Congress as 
the Deputy Quartermaster proposed in 1779. This inquiry however will prove to 
Congress the propriety of setting [in] a State!!* where the Laws are pure and the 
Citizens are good Whigs — and also it will show Congress & the States too that the 
Constitution of that Body is but a shadow & I hope will induce a necessity of amending 
it. I am for enlarging their powers a great way — as far as necessary for our common 
safety & good Government, without which we are the losers. These powers shou’d be 
defined most critically & fenced in so strongly that Congress can not jump over them — 
then & not before I wou'd give them a power which wou’d give animation to the 
whole Body Politick as the breath of Life does in the natural one. I suppose you are 
informed our assembly is up without passing a single law of a public nature — they 
first voted out the scheme of Congress for establishing Funds!’ & then took up a plan 
of their own — which however they departed from, resuming that of Congress, which 
was adjourned 'till next Session. 


111[n June 1783 a number of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the Pennsylvania 
line, wearied and exasperated by the — in the settlement of their claims, marched in a body 
from Lancaster towards the city of Philadelphia and on June 21st appeared before the state house, 
demanding of congress a redress of their grievances. With the demand went a threatening mes- 
sage that in case they were refused, the soldiers would be let in upon the supreme executive coun- 

il, which must then abide by the consequences. So insolent were the claims, that the council 
unanimously rejected the p ition. This created a widespread alarm, and congress convened in 
a special session to demand that the Pennsylvania state militia be called forth to reduce the sol- 
diers to obedience. As an additional indication of its displeasure, congress adjourned to meet at 
Princeton, New Jersey, where is remained for the rest of the summer. 

112New Jersey. 

113[n April 1783 congress made an effort to procure a steady means of income by requesting 
the states to alter the articles of confederation so as to invest congress with the power to levy for 
federal pu a small duty on imported goods and also to establish and to appropriate to the 
discharge of the public debt some substantial and effective revenue. Virginia finally granted the 
impost, but like its sister states, in such a manner and under such restrictions that only if all the 
other states had made similar grants the plan of the impost would have gone into operation (Cf. 
A. C. McLaughlin’s Confederation and the Constitution, pp. 79-80). 
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I am surprised not a little at Colo. Fitzgeralds'* application to you. He was privy 
to & acknowledged the propriety of payment to Roddey, he knew that 110f was pd 
him, then why apply to you. Colo. Fitzgerald was with me on the subject, if I mis- 
take not, abt the time of his Let to you. I shewed him Roddey’s Rect., mentioned yr 
discount agt Roddey which wou’d lessen yr note to him. He told me the transaction 
was thus & Roddey had used his name in the business & yet applies to you — the case 
is this Colo. F: wanting tobo. sent cash to Roddey to buy it here. Roddey kept the 
Cash & operated with you on credit, taking a note for the tobo in F’s name. Roddey 
tells another tale, but no matter — refer them to me, I will settle as well as it can be 


done. I shall pay Mr. Brent this week some money & make up enough for all your ad- 


ere Yr affect 
[Addressed] The honble Js Mercer 
John Francis Mercer 
at Congress 
New Jersey! 15 


Dear Brother Virginia 9th Sept. 1783. 


I have your favour of the 30th of Augt. as Mr. Seldon & all his family are here on 
their way to Mr. Garnetts. I need not tell you I am not in the best moode & Tense 
for writing or I might give you my sentiments on the points of yr. Let, at large; they 
shall however be the subject of my next & I dare say we shall agree better in Politicks 
than we seem to do at present. 

As to business Robert tells me he really wrote you fully concerning the Schooner 
Marlbo. It was of the same date with mine on that Subject, which you acknowledge 
the receit of — he writes now in answer to yrs inclosed to me. I have communicated 
to him that part of mine respecting his setting out for Philadelphia. Yrs, to him is 
not so pressing & be assured he will gladly have an excuse for any delay, nay, Heaven 
and Earth wou’d not carry him from this ’till after the Races, which begin the 6th of 
October. I have so often wrote you on his acct. that it will be needless to say anything 
now except what was then prophetic is now realizing even beyond my fears. 

I really feel distress for you on acct. of yr finances, because I know not of any pos- 
sible means of relieving you — wheat, the article you mention, can not be disposed of 
yet — at this Season it is but possible to get out sufficient for seed. But assure yourself 
when ready & delivered you can not get Cash for it in this state, we have no money. 
It is daily taking its flight to Philadelphia. Our merchants were so much in arrears 
to that City for goods, several of them have been obliged to sell off at vendue at % of 
first cost to raise Cash, & even this temptation produces but little — add to this the 
present importations from New York, all for Cash. Indeed tobo will not now produce 
cash at 24/ the hundred the present price. I returned from Marlbo last Saturday. The 


114Ljeutenant-Colonel John Fitzgerald (d. 1799), a prominent revolutionary patriot and citizen 
of Alexandria. 
115Congress was now meeting at Princeton. 
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overseer has done as well as cou’d be expected, the Crop is a good one for the Season, 
but you will have nothing for market except tobo. What that will be is impossible to 
estimate, as the Crop is not above half standing & the plants not large; it is now very 
pressing & will occasion the life of the Fodder, for both can not be saved were the 
people well, which is far from the Case. 

I go tomorrow to the mountains,'!© when I return I shall be able to tell you what are 
the prospects there. I am told Stewart has an excellent Crop of Wheat, but not a plant 
of tobo. The weavil is much in our grain here & that Crop at leisure woud’ bring a 
fine price if it is clear of that evil. 

I have engaged your negroes cloathing, but on what terms can’t be determined till 
the goods arrive. They are to be bought at Philadelphia & may be expected here next 
week. 

I expect I shall advise you to break up the mountain Quarters & move all your hands 
to Marlbo Neck & over the Creek.!!”7 In that Case, a Steward might live at Marlbo 
keep all in repair, make additional Crops & from the excess of stock alone he might be 
paid, but of this I shall be a better Judge when I view the next year’s prospects at the 
mountains. But in order to determine on this subject, 1 wish to know are you engaged 
to Thrailkeild or Fitzhugh for the next year and what Amts do they pay & for how 
many Hands. I can’t doubt but the mountain-plantations will yield more Rents, and 
thou’ the place is preferable to Marlbo on acct of health, yet the ordinary mismanage- 
ment at distant places, the certain expense of bringing things to market & the total 
unfitness for stock, are Items of account that will affect great changes against Marlbo 
—of these things I shall be fully competent on my return from the mountains — till 
when adieu — allways assure yourself I am Yr affect Brother & Friend 


Js Mercer 


[On outside cover, in James Mercer's handwriting:] in a general council, where such a 
variety of interests & contrariety of sentiments are combined, the Deputies of the 
several Legislatures are forced to precede every general act by a mutual concession of 
their respective views & prejudices, constructed to make mutual concession the basis 
of every national act; thus that which will be found most advantageous for the whole 
can never be framed in such conformity to the views or prejudices of a part. 


[Addressed] The Honble 
John Francis Mercer 
in Congress 
New Jersey 


Dear Brother Virginia — St. James's — 23d Sept. 1783 


I have rece’d your late several favours very regularly — my last was this day Fort- 
night, you ought to have had it at Philadelphia the date of yr last, but I presume it was 
in the Princetown mail to which place it was addressed — I cou’d have wished you had 


116Probably to Hampshire county (now in West Virginia) where he had extensive holdings. 
117Aquia 
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rece’d it, that I might have in answer, your sentiments about removing the negroes 
from the mountains to Marlbo. neck and over the Creek. I then told you I had been 
at Marlborough & found the crops in a ticklish situation, the fodder & tobo both on 
hand & the negroes sickly. I cou’d form no opinion from a general view of the extent 
of the crop, the corn being in detachment & irregular in Form, the tobo fields were 
more regular but the Canker worm & other misfortunes of the Season had occasioned 
such a loss that it was impossible to estimate the Crop without counting every plant — 
so that the best report I can make is that you are better off than your neighbors & I 
believe will make 400 barrels of Corn & 12 Hhds of tobo there may about 250 bushels 
of wheat but the weavle will destroy it. At the mountains you can’t have more than 
5 Hhds of tobo. the corn is uncertain but I think it can’t reach above 300 barrels at 
both places, you may expect about 1200 bushels of wheat and this may be called very 
fine indeed — this is a bad crop for the number of Hands but better from their quality 
tho’ not enough in any view — Stewart has not attempted a plant of tobo & Lang!!8 
cou’d not have had a good crop if every plant had been as good as he cou’d have wished 
— this fellow is too bad to be continued & goes off. 1 take Stewart to be a good overseer 
& seems to have your interest at heart, but I will not be positive at present, as all the 
corn you & myself expected to be for sale is gone & so is the money & for what I cou’d 
not see, as his accounts wanted order & substance to be intelligible — he is to be here 
next Saturday by my appointment. He told me he had wrote you on the subject of 
moving the negroes; I had done so too & had hopes of yr answer to his or mine by that 
time, but we cou’d not postpone the day, as I set off the next for Richmond. I have 
yours to him under cover of my last, but there you seem to wish to continue them by 
promising to fit out the mountain plantations — thus circumstanced I am doubtful what 
to do, as I wish not only to promote your interest but to gratify your wishes — & it is 
full late to settle the point of moving as the season is late for obtaining tenants for 
the mountains & allowing Thrailkeild & Fitzhugh to accomodate themselves with other 


places. I must therefore be governed by the event of Stewart's getting tenants for both in 
mountain plantations. I set him about it when I was up & he reports his success on na 
Saturday. Were the plantations at the mountains in good repair & cou’d honest and co 
industrious overseers be had, that place would suit best for crops & health of yr people a! 
— but in truth there is not a single house upon the plantation but the overseer’s house fre 
& a cabin or two for the negroes & those need repairs to make them habitable — as to ine 
shacks, they are wretched indeed. Lang is candid enough to tell you he has but one els 
sow & pigs at home, the rest are over the mountains above a year ago. Stewart says he me 
may make out for his own allowance by killing shoats. I found the overseers houses & De 
former quarters at Acquia & midle quarter capable of being fitted up for use with little saf 
expense. The corn houses are now fit for use & with little expense they may be put in I} 


order to make & preserve a great crop & cou’d you afford a Steward have the wind _ 
mill repaired, find a seine & get a blacksmith at Marlbo you might be as fairly fixed for 1 


cropping as anyone in Virginia & the management of a Steward (none else will attend 


to such things) might out of Fish, Meats, Fruit & Garden Truck make more at this div 
market than all the crops have hitherto sold for & in the article of breeding horses no oe 


118One of John Francis Mercer’s tenants; otherwise unidentified. 
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one in Virginia wou’d have greater natural advantages. But agt this you may expect 
much sickness — difficulty in obtaining fuel in the winter & a loss of all your improve- 
ments at the expiration of the lease. Mr. Muse!!9 has obtained two mares from Genl 
Lee’s Exrs.!29 I have seen them; one may be called a fine mare, she is a sorrel, well 
made & stately but not delicate — she is said to be well blooded but does not show it, 
she is about seven & suposed to be with foal by a good horse. This was taken as first 
choice for the one you directed which Mr. Muse says is quite ruined — the other mare 
is but very indifferent, if you'll add a little grease to Stewart's own mare, you may 
form a tollerable Idea of yours, she may do well to breed plantation horses. From the 
foregoing you may judge how impossible it is to furnish you with the money you 
desire from your estate, 600£ cou’d not be furnished from any Estate in Virginia under 
six months notice, but take that off from yrs & all must share. The wheat will not yield 
more than 3/ a bushell; at the mountains I supose 1000 bushells may be depended on, 
& that with about 17 Hhds. of Tobo (deducting thruout the overseers shares) form a 
short & just scene of yr Finances — but you must take in view the situation of these 
articles, the wheat might be at market in course of next month, but the tobo not ’till 
Christmas — and when there, there is no cash purchasers. I wish I cou’d give you a 
more pleasing prospect of extricating you out of yr present difficulties, but can but 
lament that you shou’d be so unguarded as to incur them upon the slight prospect of 
a Virginia Estate — an Estate that has not cleared one shilling these three years past 
& still worse from sales of Horses & horned Cattle — the best I can advise is to sell 
Harry!! the Schooner Marlbo., she carries too little (28 Hhd. tobo. only) to be profit- 
able & who is to manage her — I hope Robert will not allways be where he is — I think 
the next India Cargoe has allready done his business — he is above my advice, I have 
not therefore concerned with him, but I can neither shut my Eyes nor ears — nor can 
I yet steel my Heart against him. 

I thank you for your pollitical communications, & wish I cou’d think them so flatter- 
ing as you do. I readily agree with you that our Consequence and preservation as a 
nation ought to rest in Congress, but with the pamphlet writer 1 know Congress ac- 
cording to its present organization is but a temporary Body — or rather a Body without 
a Soul — I mean without power of enforcing its Decrees — the course of their removal 
from Philadelphia illustrates at one view the majesty of that Body. They had an army 
indeed & an officer that wou'd obey them & they called forth their strength, but what 
else & to whom can they fly when they have no army. I formerly told you my senti- 
ments of this Body in a pollitical view & said I rejoiced at it, you seemed hurt by the 
Declaration! But why? — because it is too bad to resort to as the Head of our pollitical 
safety — it must therefore be amended — & when that necessity sets in about the work, 
I hope experience will tell us what ought to be done — I am glad they have accepted 


119An employee of John Francis Mercer; otherwise unidentified. 

120General Charles Lee died on October 2, 1782, and his estate in Virginia was by his will 
divided among four loyal friends, including John Francis Mercer; all of his other property went to 
his sister in England. Mercer was left two Ciel mares — referred to in this letter — as well as Lee’s 
swords, pistols and ten guineas to buy a mourning ring. 


121Unidentified. 
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the cession!*? of Virginia — had they done it four years ago it wou'd have done them 
more honour — & may be they might have obtained something of the sort from New 
York & Pennsylvania — but that is too late — for this mighty Body can only accept but 
can not demand the Rights of our Empire — nay in order to oppose the Rights of Vir- 
ginia to serve India & Vandalia Landmongers (if I mistake not) they have acknowl- 
edge Rights in New York that was never even thought of before that Day — well — 
where are to fix!?3 yourselves — I have said New York — not from the propriety of the 
place but of the voters — setting down the 4 Eastern states — New York & Jersey — on 
one side in support of their own Interest — Georgia, So. & No. Carolina, Virginia & 
Maryland contra — this way the majority is for New York — but on occasion — Penn- 
sylvania — will be more opposed to any place so. of that state rather than New York, 
and Delaware must do as Pennsylvania does — this carries it to New York & proves 
the impropriety of the present votes of Congress — for all America wou'd agree (self 
laid aside) that George Town is the fittest place on Navigation. It is most central 
now, & will be more so when the western world is settled — the Country is most de- 
lightful, very healthy — fine lands & navigation as good as can be to admit of security 
from an Enemy — & Finance may be well maintained by Annapolis — Baltimore — 
Alexandria & all the other trading Towns in Virginia; but above all — reflects on the im- 
portance of the several Ports for our future Navy — four Capital Rivers in Virginia & 
many in Maryland all guarded by one Channel] at the Capes — & all our navy ready at 
call & united by falling down to the Bay — the subject is of that magnitude that I 
might employ one hour in enumerating other advantages but I fear the past well be- 
gone — therefore adieu — Mr. & Mrs. Garnett at Mr. Seldens all well — I am allways 
Dr Brother 
Yrs affect 


Js Mercer 


[Addressed] The honble 
John Francis Mercer 
in Congress 
Prince Town, New Jersey 


122Refers to Virginia’s relinquishment of her claims to the western territories. 
123Refers to the establishment of a seat for the national government. 
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GENEALOGY 


GAY FAMILIES OF AUGUSTA AND ROCKBRIDGE 
COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


by Rosert H. Montcomery, A.B., LL. B. 
of Cambridge, Mass. 


In an an article called John Gay of Sadsbury, Pennsylvania (published 
Pennsylvania Genealogical Magazine, Volume XVIII, No. 2), several of 
the name of Gay who came to Virginia in the middle years of the eighteenth 
century were traced to a Pennsylvania immigrant. Of these the earliest to 
come was Henry? Gay (John! of Sadsbury) who settled on the Great Calf- 
pasture. That article also contained a report of my investigation about the 
Gays in Ireland. 

In this article I have arranged other information about the Gays in Vir- 
ginia. My principal sources have been the records at the court houses in 
Staunton, Virginia (Augusta County), Orange, Virginia (Orange County), 
and Lexington, Virginia (Rockbridge County), and the works listed below: 


Lyman Chalkley, Chronicles of the Scotch-Irish Settlement in Virginia (Extracts 
from the Original Court Records of Augusta County, 1754-1800), Rosslyn, Va., copy- 
tight 1912, which is cited as Chalkley. 

F. B. Kegley, Virginia Frontier, Roanoke, Va., 1938, which is cited as Kegley. 

Oren F. Morton, History of Rockbridge County, Va., Staunton, 1920, which is 
cited as Morton, Rockbridge. 

Oren F. Morton, Annals of Bath County, Staunton, Va., 1917, which is cited as 
Morton, Bath. 

William T. Price, Pocahontas Co., W. Va., Marlinton, W. Va., 1901, which is 
cited as Price, Pocahontas. 

The meeting at Pisgah Church, Woodford County, Ky., June 13, 1939, reported 
in Kentucky State Historical Society Register, Vol. 37, p. 282 et seq., is called the 
Pisgah Meeting. 

John H. Gwathmey, Virginians in the Revolution, Richmond, Va., 1938, which is 
cited as Gwathmey. 

William E. Railey, History of Woodford County (Kentucky), ( a reprint from the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society, 1920-21), Frankfort, Ky., 1928, which 
is cited as Railey. 
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Joseph A. Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, Virginia, 2d Edition, Staunton, 
Va., 1902, which is cited as Waddell. 


HENRY GAY OF THE GREAT CALFPASTURE 


Henry Gay who is shown on the 1744 Plan of the Patton & Lewis Survey 
of the Great Calfpasture as the owner of Lot No. 7 (Robert Gay had No. 9) 
was, I believe, the son of John Gay of Sadsbury, Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania. He had one son John who died in 1760, leaving as his only child 
an infant, Henry Gay. If I am correct in my theory, Henry was not the 
brother of any of the other Calfpasture pioneers or the son of William. It 
is probable that he was related to them but in what degree I know not. All 
the information I have about him and his descendants will be found in the 
article on John Gay of Sadsbury, Pennsylvania. (See Pennsylvania Gene- 
alogical Magazine, Volume XVIII, No. 2.) 


TWO SAMUEL GAYS 


There were, I believe, two Samuel Gays among the early settlers of Au- 
gusta, both of whom went to North Carolina. 

(1) Captain Samuel Gay was the grantee in 1739, William Beverley, 
grantor, of 323 acres on the branches of the Shanando (Shenandoah) 
River (Orange Deeds 3:232,, and of an adjoining parcel of 567 acres, also 
in Beverley Manor, by grant of Thomas Chew, July 26, 1745. (Chalkley, 
II, 41). These parcels were on South River Shenando, not very near to 
the Pastures, and the bounds used in the various conveyances above men- 
tioned are not Pasture names or places, being Finley, George Home, Robert 
Turk, George Robinson, Beverley Manor line, and back line of the Beverley 
patent. The 323-acre parcel was conveyed by Samuel to Israel Christian 
October 5, 1747 (Augusta Deeds 1:458), and the 567 acres to William 
Bell and David Bell, February 16, 1747-8 Cid., 1:474). See Chalkley, 
II, 41, 269, III, 259. 

A survey in Augusta had been made for Sam’] Gay on May 17, 1738. 
On the same day other surveys were made for Joseph Tees, George Rob- 
inson, John Hart and Robert Turk (Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. 8, 331-2; see Chalkley, II, 373). 

Capt. Samuel Gay qualified as a captain of militia June 24, 1742, and 
his company is mentioned December 10, 1745. He was a constable in 1744 
(Morton, Rockbridge, 541). He was commissioned a justice for the new 
court for Augusta County July 16, 1746, and was a grantee as a justice of 
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the court house lot April 21, 1749. This last date is confusing because there 
is an official item “Samuel Gay a justice of the county now removed to 
Carolina” dated May 26, 1748, but of course the deed may have been pre- 
pared sometime in advance of delivery (Waddell, p. 43; Chalkley, II, 507, 
13; I, 19, 36, 37; III, 273). 

Capt. Samuel Gay was a litigant several times. In February-March, 
1745-6 there was a judgment in Thomas McCune v. Samuel Gay and 
Robert Turk. The plaintiff was of Salisbury Twp., Lancaster Co., Pennsyl- 
vania, and the suit was on a bond dated 4 December 1744 (Chalkley, I, 
p. 292. Salisbury is the township next to Sadsbury, and we may infer that 
Samuel came from there or near there and was related in some degree to 
John Gay of Sadsbury. 

In the deed of Feb. 16, 1747-8, Margaret, wife of Samuel released dower, 
Augusta Deeds 1: 474. In a list of baptisms by Rev. John Craig, Augusta 
County, Virginia, 1740-1749, published by L. B. Hatke, Staunton, Virginia, 
and also printed in Maxwell History and Genealogy, Indianapolis, 1916, at 
page 575, we find: 


1741, April — Samuel Gay presented Elizabeth 
1742, September — Samuel Gay presented Rebecca 
1746, August — Samuel Gay presented William 


(II) Samuel Gay of the Little Calfpasture. A Samuel Gay had land in 
Colonel Beverley’s part of the Calfpasture (the Little Calfpasture) as early 
as February 27, 1749-[50], when “corner Samuel Gay” was named as a 
bound in a deed from Beverley to William Gay of 490 acres; also “corner 
James Stephenson; corner of the patent” (Chalkley, III, p. 279). We find 
a Samuel Gay, Calf Pasture, in the fee book in 1751 Cid., II, p. 387), and 
named in a list of Calf Pasture men in 1752 Cid., I, p. 50). On May 15, 
1754, Beverley conveyed to Samuel Gay, 354 acres in the Calf Pasture on 
Little River; “corner Wm. Elliott’s land; corner William Gay Cid., III, p. 
325). On February 28, 1754-[5], Samuel Gay was named as a beund in 
the Calfpasture Cid., I, 442; id., III, 32). On August 24, 1761, Sam’l Gay 
was returned no inhabitant Cid., I, 93), and on June 14, 1762, Samuel Gay 
of the County of Anson, province of North Carolina, planter, and Jean his 
wife conveyed 354 acres in Colonel Beverley’s part of the Calf Pasture 
lying on both sides of the Little River to James Gay of Augusta (Augusta 
Deeds 10:516). James did not keep this land long, conveying it to David 
Martin in 1763 (Chalkley, III, 398). 
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In May 1753, a Samuel Gay was a petitioner for a road from William 
Wilson’s mill on Jackson’s River to Captain Ashton’s mill in the Bull Pas- 
ture, and August 16, 1753, Thomas Lewis conveyed to Samuel Gay 489 
acres on Jackson’s River, corner tract in possession of John Lewis (Chalkley, 
I, 441; id., Ill, p. 316). I think that this was Samuel Gay of the Calf 
Pasture, but he may have been another man. 

The possibility that the two Samuel Gays named above, i.e., Capt. Samuel 
and Samuel of the Calf Pasture, were one and the same exists but seems 
to be remote. Against it is the location of their lands, the names of the wives, 
and the official statement in 1748 that Capt. Samuel Gay had removed to 
Carolina. I think it probable that they were related but find no evidence 
of it. Nor have I been able to identify either of them with any Samuel Gay 
of Pennsylvania. All of those in the family of John Gay of Sadsbury are 
accounted for or were too young to be in Virginia before 1750. 

The relationship of Samuel Gay of the Calfpasture to the other settlers 
there of the Gay name seems extremely probable though there is no direct 
evidence. I am willing to believe that William, Robert, John, James and 
Samuel were brothers, and that Henry was a relative though not a brother. 
The following scraps of evidence have some weight: 

In a list of fifteen road workers in the Calfpasture of May 20, 1752, we 
find William, Robert, John and Samuel, and there is much evidence that 
they were neighbors (Chalkley, I, p. 50, and passim). Samuel was witness 
to the deed of February 26-27, 1749, Beverley to William Gay (Augusta 
Deeds 2:486), in which he was named as a bound. 

The name Samuel appears in other Gay families and there are also Sam- 
uel Gays whom I am unable to identify, but I have found no evidence that 
any descendant of either Capt. Samuel or Samuel of the Calf Pasture re- 
mained in Virginia. 

TWO WILLIAM GAYS OF THE LITTLE CALFPASTURE 

(1) William Gay of the Little Calfpasture who died 1755, is sometimes 
called William the immigrant and erroneously credited with five sons — 
William, John, James, Robert, Samuel, and one daughter Eleanor. In some 
accounts he is also called a Londonderry soldier. A statement often made 
that he proved his importation in Orange County on July 24, 1740, naming 
five sons, is, I am advised by the Deputy Clerk of the Circuit Court of 
Orange County, without foundation in the records. William, the decedent 
of 1755, was not a son of John Gay of Sadsbury, Lancaster Co., Pennsyl- 
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vania, nor a brother. He did have a brother, John, who was living in 1755 
when he was nominated by William as his executor, while John of Sadsbury 
was dead before May 5, 1742, the date of his widow's will. As will appear, 
William, the decedent of 1755, had two sons only, John and Robert, and 
certainly was not the father of any of the pioneer Gays who settled in the 
Calfpasture in the 1740's, or of Eleanor. As stated, he was a brother of 
John Gay of the Calfpasture and he may have been a brother of James, 
Robert and Samuel also. 

William was in the Calfpasture as early as May 12, 1746, when he was 
appointed constable, a post to which John Ramsey succeeded a year later. 
On February 26, 1749, Beverley conveyed to him 490 acres in Col. Bev- 
erley’s part of the Calf Pasture on both sides of the Little River; corner 
James Stevenson; corner Samuel Gay (Augusta Deeds 2:486). This places 
Samuel as his next-door neighbor. In 1749 we find William petitioning 
with other inhabitants of Little River in Calfpasture for a road. Among the 
other petitioners were John Gay and James (Chalkley, I, 435). 

On February 26, 1749-[1750?] we find William as a witness to four 
deeds of Beverley. On one he was with James Gay, on another with John 
Gay. 

On May 20, 1752, William Smith was appointed overseer in the Calf- 
pasture with a list of persons to oversee, among whom were William Gay, 
Samuel Gay, Robert Gay and John Gay (Chalkley, I, 50). 

gth May, 1755. William Gay’s will of the Calf Pasture. Wife, Margaret; 
eldest son, John, the plantation George Campbell lives on, formerly held 
by James Stevenson; to son Robert, plantation testator lives on; to daughter, 
Mary; to daughter, Agness. Executors, wife and brother John Gay. Teste: 
Wm. Elliott, Jno. Fulton, James Stevenson. Proved 20th August 1755, by 
all witnesses. Executors qualify, with sureties Wm. Eliott, Ro. Campbell, 
Robert Gay (Chalkley III, 39). 

William Gay’s appraisal, dated November 19, 1755, was by James Lock- 
tidge, Samuel Hodge, Joseph Vachub (Chalkley III, 39). Boutwell Dunlap 
believed that the wife of William Gay was Margaret Walkup (variously 
spelled Vachub, Wauchope, Wahub). The Walkups were neighbors 
(private letter). 

William Gay’s widow Margaret married William Hamilton before No- 
vember 16, 1757, when it was ordered that William Gay’s estate is to be 
settled and dower assigned to the widow, Margaret Hamilton (Chalkley I, 
78). On November 12, 1758, John Gay gave a receipt to Alex. [sic] Ham- 
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ilton for what was in his and his wife’s hands belonging to the children of 
William Gay Cid., III, 51). I think, however, that the husband’s name was 
William and not Alexander; in August, 1762, Beverley’s executors sued 
John Gay and William Hamilton and Margaret, his wife, late Margaret 
Gay, executor of William Gay, decd Cid., I, 100). 


Children of William and Margaret Gay: 

(1) John? (William'). Named as eldest son in will and given plantation George 
Campbell lives on formerly held by James Stevenson. Boutwell Dunlap states that 
he died early without issue. I think it probable that he was the John Gay who was 
killed on April 24, 1758 at South Branch of the Potomac, not very far from the head- 
waters of the Jackson, Cowpasture and Calfpasture Rivers. At about that time at that 
place several other men with Calfpasture names were killed, including Capt. James 
Dunlap and John Ramsey. All of the other John Gays in Augusta that we know of were 
living after: that date, including John Gay, son of Henry, whose will is dated Dee. 
1759. John Hamilton as administrator of John Gay gave bond Nov. 15, 1758 with 
Samuel Young and Alex. Galespy as sureties. Appraisement, March 7, 1759 by Alex. 
Galespy, Hugh Young, Samuel Young. Chalkley, I, 498. On a schedule showing 
payments to be made in 1758 to Augusta County Militia we find James Dunlap, Cap- 
tain, Alexander Hamilton, lieutenant, John Gay, corporal, &c., Hening, VII, 197. 

(2) Robert? CWilliam!). Mentioned in his father’s will and given plantation 
testator lived on. No further information. Boutwell Dunlap and Morton, Rockbridge, 
say he died young without issue. This family was the one from which Mr. Dunlap 
descended and he probably had a family record or tradition to back his statement. 

(3) Mary? (William!) mentioned in will of her father, above. Morton, Rock- 
bridge, p. 483, states that in 1763 she married Robert Dunlap, son of Alexander (b. 
1740, k. 1781) and had several children, which he lists. Robert Dunlap, says Bout- 
well Dunlap, was a lieutenant killed at Guilford Court House; many descendants 
including the Dunlaps of Munroe Co., W. Va. Robert Dunlap lived at Aspen Grove 
where the Alleghany Hotel at Goshen stood (1916). It is said that the widow Mary? 
married James Coursey. 

(4) Agnes? (William!) mentioned in will of her father. She married Robert 
Clark of Springdale, Clark’s Run, Bourbon Co., Ky., according to Boutwell Dunlap. 


CIID) William Gay of the Little Calfpasture, who died 1767. Beside 
William, the decedent of 1755, above, there was another William Gay in 
the Calf Pasture. His relationship to the other Gays does not appear. He 
was not the son of the other William or, so far as we know, of any other 
of the Calfpasture pioneers. I think that it was he (and not the decedent 
of 1755) who was the grantee in the deed dated May 15, 1754, Beverley 
to William Gay, 410 acres in Calf Pasture on both sides of Little River; 
cor. Wm. Gay’s land; line of Rev. Mr. Hindman’s land (Augusta Deeds 
6:279). My reasons are these: If the deed were to William Gay, who died 
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in 1755, and who already had land adjacent to the parcel conveyed, it would 
have been natural to say “cor. of said Wm. Gay’s land,” and not merely 
“corner of Wm. Gay’s land.” Moreover this 410-acre parcel is clearly the 
bound in deeds of 1762 and 1763 where the words “corner William Gay” 
are used, which would be unlikely if the reference was to a William Gay 
who had been dead seven or eight years (Chalkley, III, 388, 398). 

William Gay was administrator of John Meeks; his bond with Ralph 
Laverty and Joseph Wachob as sureties is dated February 18, 1761 (Chalk- 
ley, III, 61). 

On August 18, 1767, John Wahub’s bond with Joseph Vachub and 
Henry Gay, sureties, as administrator of William Gay was approved and 
in the same year William Gay’s estate was appraised (Chalkley, III, 99, 103). 

I find no record of the name of this William’s wife but from the appear- 


ance of the Vachub family above and in the references below one might 


guess that this William had a Vachub wife rather than the other or perhaps, 


as well as the other. Of children I find no mention beyond William? (Wil- 
liam,’ who d. 1767). On March 15, 1768, William Gay, orphan of William 
Gay, deceased, was bound to John Wahub (Chalkley, I, 145). He was 
probably the William Gay who was in the Company of Capt. Kinkead, from 
Augusta, in the Revolution (Gwathmey). In 1779 a William Gay was on 
a petition against a new county west of the Shenandoah Mt. (Morton, Bath, 
170). In 1782 a William Gay was a Rockbridge taxable with only one 
horse to his credit (Morton, Rockbridge, 372). In 1785, a William Gay 
was returned “no inhabitant” in Augusta (Chalkley, I, 243). However, on 
September 27, 1785, William Gay and Mary Craig, daughter of Alex. 
Craig, were married by the Rev. Archibald Scott. On their marriage bond 
William Armstrong was surety and John Elliott, witness (Chalkley, II, 
281, 346). On July 17, 1787, there was a report in Augusta of persons who 
had refused to give their taxes to a Commissioner, which included Wm. 
Guy and Joanes Henderson (Chalkley, I, 250). It will be recalled that 
Joanes Henderson was the father-in-law of Henry* Gay. In 1790 among 
the “Insolvents and Delinquents” in Vance’s District, we find: Alex. Craig, 
Sr., removed to French Broad [Tennessee]; Henry Gay, do; William Gay, 
do (Chalkley, II, 425). And yet under date of August 16, 1791, we find an 
Augusta order that depositions were to be taken of William Gay and Joseph 
Wahub, about to remove to Kentucky (Chalkley, I, 266). The foregoing 
references are by no means consistent and it is not impossible that we are 
here concerned with two Williams and not with one, but if there is a sec- 
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ond to deal with I do not know where to place him and it is clear that who- 
ever he was, he had some connection with other Gays, particularly the 


Henry Gay family. 


JOHN GAY OF THE CALFPASTURE 


John Gay, named as brother in the will of William Gay, the decedent 
of 1755, died after August 18, 1775, date of his own will and before March 
18, 1777, date of its proof. 

He was in Virginia prior to February 19, 1746-7, when with Henry Gay 
and William Elliott he was appointed to take Robert Crockett’s Inventory 
(Chalkley, I, 25). In the same year, 1747, he signed the petition of In- 
habitants of Little River in Calfpasture for a road. He is on overseer Smith’s 
list with Wm. Guy, Rob. Gay, Sam’] Guy and others “in Calfpasture,” 
May 1752 (Chalkley, I, 50). On March 20, 1755, he filed a bond as 
guardian of the orphans of Robt. Crockett, dec’d, John Ramsey and James 
Boreland, sureties (Chalkley, III, 38). He appears several other times as 
a witness to deeds, appraiser, surety and executor of his brother’s will. Other 
Calfpasture names are linked with him in these appearances. A significant 
one and the last I have found before his will is as surety for John Ramsey, 
June 19, 1764 (Chalkley, III, 85). 

His land lay next to the land James Gay bought of Beverley in 1747 
(Chalkley, II, 162). He is, I think, the John Gay who in 1762 was sued 
on a bond of Robert Gay and John Gay to Robert Culbertson of Pennsyl- 
vania, dated March 22, 1755 (Chalkley, I, 317). 

18th August, 1775. John Gay’s will of the Calfpasture —'To wife Jean; 
to daughter Agness; to son John; to daughter Mary; to daughter Jean; to 
daughter Elizabeth. Executors, Robert Dunlap, Samuel Ramsey, James 
Crockett. Teste: The executors. Proved 18th March, 1777, by Dunlap 
and Crockett. Samuel Ramsey to be summoned whether he will execute 
and on 20th May, 1777, Ramsey refuses. Administration c.c.a. granted to 
Jane and John Gay same day (Chalkley, III, 389). His estate was appraised 
by Robert Dunlap, James Stevenson, James Elliott for a total of about £600, 
including nine slaves (Augusta Records). 

The family tradition, accepted by Boutwell Dunlap, is that John married 
Jane Ramsey. (Letter of Jennie E. Rapp to Mrs. Carrie H. Whitman, 
February 25, 1916, based as she writes on a paper dictated by the former's 
Aunt Margaret, “many years ago.”)) See Morton, Rockbridge, 486. 
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Children of John' Gay and Jane (Ramsey) Gay, in order of mention in 
his will: 

(1) Agness. Of her I find no other mention. 

(2) John? (John!), known as Major John Gay. Of him below. 

(3) Mary. Of her I find no other mention. 

(4) Jean, married, according to family tradition (Rapp letter above), accepted by 
Boutwell Dunlap and Morton, Humphrey Montgomery, who died at Collierstown, 
Va., near Lexington about 1799. Date of her death unknown. Six children and many 
descendants. Her first child was b. 1781. 

(5) Elizabeth. She, I think, is the Elizabeth Gay who was married to Alex. Brown, 
Aug. 19, 1784 by Rev. John Brown (Rockbridge Marriages, 1782-1830; Morton, Rock- 
bridge, 486). 


MAJOR JOHN GAY 


Major John ? (John') Gay, son of John Gay of the Calfpasture, men- 
tioned in the will of his father, was with his mother appointed administrator 
c.t.a. of that will. He was a justice of Rockbridge County from 1778 until 
after 1801. In 1782 John Gay, Esq., was taxed in Rockbridge for 7 slaves, 
10 horses and 26 cattle. He was sheriff of Rockbridge Co. in 1789 and 
again in 1791. On one or more of his bonds as such were John Bratton, 
Humphrey Montgomery, Samuel Lyle, Matthew Hanna, John Letcher, 
John Lear, Arthur Walkup, William Jamieson, J. Ramsey, James Houston, 
John McBride, Samuel Ramsey and James Crockett (Rockbridge Wills, 1: 
344, 381). Walker Kelso of Mount Sterling, Kentucky, interviewed by John 
D. Shane said in part: “Major John Gay that lived near the North Moun- 
tain in the Gap where North Fork comes through — iron works there now 
(Goshen Pass) got 1,000 pounds of ginseng and sent it to China . . . took in 
one Walkup . . . handsome profit in silks. This was about 1800. Gay after- 
wards married and removed to Indiana. . . . ” (Draper MSS., quoted in 
Morton, Alleghany, p. 217). He was a trustee of the Little River Congre- 
gation in the Calf Pasture in 1800 (Chalkley, III, 596). In 1803 he res- 
signed as major of Rockbridge Militia (Morton, Rockbridge, 397). It is 
said that he went to Woodford Co., Kentucky about this time. We find him 
before 1809 near Richmond, Wayne County, Indiana. In that year he sold 
land on the East Fork of the Whitewater to Jacob Crist. He was among 
the early settlers of Centreville, Centre Twp. and acted as Deputy County 
Clerk (History of Wayne Co., Indiana, Chicago, 1884, Vol. I, 314, 358). 
William M. Doughty was appointed administrator of John Gay in Wayne 
Co., Indiana, April 2, 1827. No will and no other papers in existence (Let- 
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ter of Clerk of Court, September 1949). It is said that he married Nancy 
McKee, daughter of John and Esther (Houston) McKee, and that one of 
his daughters married James Brown Ray, Governor of Indiana, 1825-1831, 
and that another, Jane, married Rev. Andrew W. Poague about 1819, their 
first child born March 12, 1820, named Nancy McKee Poague (Letter of 
Boutwell Dunlap). The biography of Governor Ray does not mention the 
name Gay but it is possible that his second wife, Mrs. Esther Booker of 
Centreville, Indiana, to whom he was married September 1825, was by 
birth a Gay CW. W. Woollen, Biographical Sketches of Early Indiana, 


Indianapolis, 1883.’ 


JAMES GAY OF THE LITTLE CALFPASTURE 


James Gay, who died in 1776, acquired 149 acres in the Little Calfpas- 
ture,, corner John Gay, corner William Elliott, from William Beverley, by 
deed dated November 27, 1747 (Chalkley, II, 162). In 1749 he was a 

titioner with other inhabitants of Little River in the Calf Pasture for 
a road frim William Gay’s to Robert McCutcheon’s Mill, thence to Robert 
Campbell’s; the petitioners were William Elliott, Thomas Fulton, John 
Meek, John Gay, William Gay, Thomas Meek, James Gay, John Fulton 
and James Stenson [Stevenson] Cid., I, 435). In a deed to William Gay 
of 490 acres in Col. Beverley’s part of the Calfpasture on both sides of Little 
River, dated February 27, 1749-[50] two corners were Samuel Gay and 
James Stevenson (Augusta Deeds 2: 486). So by 1749 we find James, John, 
William, and Samuel Gay in the Little Calfpasture. Some years earlier 
Henry and Robert had acquired titles in the Big Calfpasture. We know 
(see tit. Two William Gays) that John and William were brothers. All 
four of the Little Calfpasture Gays may have been brothers. For reasons 
stated elsewhere I think that Henry was not a brother of them; Robert may 
have been. James Gay was a constable in 1750. He acquired land in the 
Cowpasture by 1755, but if I read the interview with his daughter Jane 


1Since writing the above, I have examined certified copies of the will of John Gay and his 
yg also photostatic copies of the return of Rockbridge County Personal Property, 1782, 
and Capt. James Bratton’s return for the same year of Augusta County Personal yy The 
lists of the slaves afford confirmation of several inferences In the will, John! Gay gave to 
his wife Jean, slaves Dinah, Bob, Sam; to Agnes, Peter; to Mary, Darke; to John, Moses; to Jean, 
Rachel; and to Elizabeth, Andrew and Jack. The appraisement shows him the owner of a Negro 
woman and child, “old Jean,” and the following named in the will: Bob, Sam, Moses, Rachel, 
Andrew and Jack. In 1782 we find John Gay, ., the owner of seven slaves, Jack, Dinah, 
Moses, Andrew, Sam, Dinah, Anne. We also find Humphrey Montgomery as owner of Rachel 
- bly the slave given to Jean, which would become his property upon marriage. Next 
to Humphrey on the Bratton list is John Willson with a slave “name Darek” or something simi 
Is this the “Darke” that Mary got and does this mean she married John Willson? It will be 
noted that Darke is not listed in the appraisement. 
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aright, he himself lived in the Calfpasture until his death. The land he 
acquired from Samuel in 1762 appears to have been sold to David Martin 
the following year Cid. III, 388, 398), and I find no record of his acquiring 
any land in the Calfpasture other than the 149 acres mentioned above and 
that he leased March 21, 1759, to John Warwick for three years Cid., III, 
p. 353)- I feel sure, however, that he had other land. 

In Chalkley and elsewhere there are various items showing James as a 
witness, a petitioner, a bound in a Cowpasture survey, a litigant, possibly a 
1758 soldier (Hening, Statutes at Large . . . of Virginia, VII, p. 198), a 
surety, an appraiser, holder of a hemp certificate (Morton, Rockbridge, 
461), a highway surveyor, etc. These items identify him with others by the 
name of Gay and with other Calfpasture families (Chalkley, passim, and 
the references above). 

1776, September 23. Will of James Gay, proved November 19, 1776. 
Wife Jean, son John 5 s., son James, land adjoining John in the Cow- 
pasture. Son Robert, land testator lives on. Son Samuel, tract on Mill 
Creek in Cowpasture. Daughters, Agnes, Jean, Mary, Marthew. Excrs: 
Wife Jean Gay and Robert Dunlap. Teste: James Elliott, John Dunlap 
(Chalkley, III, 144). On March 11, 1777, the estate of James Gay was 
appraised by Alexander Hamilton, John Dunlap, James Crockett Cid., III, 
146). 

1780, June 24. Will of Jane Gay of Rockbridge, proved November 7, 
1780. Son, Robert Gay. Daughter, Martha Gay. Son, Samuel Gay. Books 
equally among children, Robert, Martha & Samuel Gay, and if daughter 
should die before she comes of age, gowns, &c. equally between Jane Steven- 
son and Jane Wilson. My sisters Hannah and Mary. My hat to Lottie 
Wilson. I allow my children to live with Jean and John Gay but if they 
leave them before they come of age they must be allowed out of my estate 
suficient for their maintenance & schooling. Executors: John Gay, Esq. and 
Robert Dunlap. Wit: John Dunlap and James Elliott. Signed Jean Gay 
(mark). Proved November 7, 1780 (Will Boox 1:101). 

Among the Draper Mss. at the State Historical Library, Madison, Wis- 
consin, is an account of an interview by John D. Shane with Jane Gay 
Stevenson of Woodford County, Kentucky, much of which is quoted in 
37 Kentucky State Society Register, pp. 310, et seq. From this we learn 
that Jane, who was born November 15, 1750, was daughter of James Gay 
of the Calf Pastures and his wife who was killed by the Indians when Jane 
was eight years old. 
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From Shane’s interview with James Stevenson, a nephew of Jane Gay 
Stevenson, we learn that old Mr. Gay [James of the Calfpasture] and old 
Mr. Stevenson, uncle Sammy’s father [Uncle Sammy married Jane] married 
sisters and Uncle Sam and Aunt Jane were cousins. 

From the above we may infer that James Gay was married twice, once 
to a woman killed in 1758 who was the mother of all his children except 
those named as the children of the second wife in the will of the second 
wife, Jane Gay, supra, and, second to Jane whose will is abstracted above. 
Going to the Warrick [Warwick] family, we find, according to Morton, 
Rockbridge, p. 540, that Jane Warrick, daughter of William and Elizabeth 
(Dunlap) Warrick married James Gay and that Martha, her sister, married 
John Stevenson. 

There seems no doubt that the will of Jane Gay, abstracted above, is the 
will of the second wife of James Gay of the Calfpasture. The lists of chil- 
dren in her will and his are consistent; each appointed Robert Dunlap as 
an executor and to each will, John Dunlap and James Elliott were witnesses. 
I have not identified the second wife. There may be a clue in her mention 
of sisters Hannah and Mary and perhaps in the names chosen for her 
children, Robert, Martha, Samuel. 

In 1745 and 1746 91 separate tracts in the upper basin of the James River 
above the mouth ofthe Cowpasture covering about 27,000 acres, were sur- 
veyed for a syndicate which included Thomas and Andrew Lewis. This 
“Lewis Land Grant” covered land in the present Virginia counties of Bath, 
Alleghany and Highland, the principal streams being Cowpasture River, 
Bullpasture River and Jackson River. The Bullpasture joins the Cowpasture 
near the boundary between Highland and Bath, and it is as the Cowpasture 
that it flows southerly through Bath. Jackson’s River also flows southerly 
through Bath. The two rivers join near Clifton Forge and there assume 
the name of James ( in Colonial times Fluvanna). “The Cowpasture river 
in 1743 was better known as Clover Creek, and until 1760 the Bullpasture 
was generally called Newfoundland Creek.” (Oren F. Morton, Annals of 
Bath County, Va., Staunton, Virginia, 1917, Chapters II and III.) 

Among the early purchasers for whom surveys were made was Robert 
Abercrombie with 425 acres on Cromby’s Run of the Cowpasture. Crom- 
by’s Run, we are told by Morton, is now Thompson's Creek, which flows 
easterly through the middle of Bath past the Windy Cove church into the 
Cowpasture, picking up the waters of a stream called Gay’s Run en route. 
Abercrombie sold and patent issued to James Gay, 1760. On September 
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1-2, 1773, James Gay and Jane, his wife of Augusta, to John Gay of same, 
336 acres on a branch of the Cowpasture River known as Cromby’s Run. 
Bound James Gay. Witnesses: John Dunlap, Robert Dunlap, James Elliott. 
Ack. November 19, 1776 (Augusta Deeds 21:349). This was a deed from 
a father and a stepmother to the oldest son and explains why John got only 
5 s. in his father’s will. 

This gave John 336 acres of the Abercrombie 425. By the will of Septem- 
ber 23, 1776, James Gay gave his son James land adjoining John in the 
Cowpasture. This will was proved November 19, 1776, the same day that 
the above deed was acknowledged. By whom was it acknowledged? The 
will is reported above. The witnesses to the will were the same as were the 
witnesses to the deed. 

May 14, 1782, John Gay and Sarah, his wife, and James Gay, his brother, 
all of Augusta, conveyed the 425 acres of Henry Rockey, which land was 
made to the said John and James Gay “by their last will” (sic). The wit- 
nesses were John Dickinson, Hugh Hicklin, James Erwin, and John Smith. 
Deed proved June 21, 1791 (Augusta Deed 27:141). 

From the above and the authorities below we make the following in- 
ferences: 

James' Gay, born in Ireland (Shane interview with Jane Stevenson, 
ubisupra), probably brother of John, William (d. 1755), Samuel of the 
Little Calfpasture, perhaps of Eleanor Gay Kinkead; perhaps of Robert 
and probably not of Henry, was married twice. He died in 1776. 

Children of James' Gay and Jane (Jean) Warwick (who was killed by 
Indians in 1758 or 1759): 

(1) John? (James!), b. 1740. He went with his brothers-in-law Samuel Stevenson 
and Alexander Dunlap to Woodford County, Ky. and was one of the founders of 
Pisgah, 1784. It is said that he returned to Virginia before his death. His wife was 
Sarah Lockridge, b. March 1754, dau. of Robert. He was, I think, the John Gay who 
in 1773 was road surveyor from the Cow Pasture River to Liard Bells. I also believe 
that he was the John Guy listed by Capt. John Poage as a tithable in 1782, which 
would place him on the Greenbrier at that time, perhaps temporarily between trips 
to Kentucky. The Poage list also included James Guy, Alexander Dunlap, Levi Moore 
and Jacob Warrick. The children of John? born between 1771 and 1799 are listed in 
Railey, 157; see also the Pisgah Meeting, 37 Kentucky State Historical Society 
Register, 284 et seq. 

(2) James? (James!) is placed second in this list because that is the order in his 
father’s will. Railey, however, says that James was born about 1758, which would 
make him the youngest of his mother’s children, and explain why his father did not 
provide for him in 1773 when he deeded a farm to the elder brother, John. James* 
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(James!) was, I believe, an ensign in the Revolution. He was later known as Capt, 
James Gay of Mound Hill, Clark Co., Kentucky. It was said that he was in the party be 


4 led by Samuel Stevenson from Greenbrier to Lexington, Ky., when it arrived Oct, yc 
4 27, 1779. He was a signer of the “citizens compact” which began the political organi- ar 
‘9 zation of Lexington, January 25, 1780. On May 14, 1782, he joined with his brother, tu 
4 John, in a deed to Cowpasture land, and again on June 21, 1791. I think he was the 17 
i a James Guy who appears on the Poage list, Supra. Apparently his Revolutionary service 17 
was at Clover Lick in what is now Pocahontas County, West Virginia. The officers Re 

of his company are named as Capt. Andrew Lockridge, Lieut. Wm. Kinhead, Ensign pr 

James Gay. It is said that he married three times (1) Sarah Patton, dau. of Matthew wi 


Patton, (2) Elizabeth Dunlap, bo. 1762, dau. of John and Ann (Clark) Dunlap, and 
(3) Mary Kirtley Barnes, nee Kirtley. I have not attempted to list his children; some 
information about them will be found in the section “Miscellaneous Notices” Refer- ab 
ences: Chalkley, I, 265, 144; III, 592; II, 467; Augusta Deeds 27:141; Morton Alle 
ghany Co., Dayton, Va., 1923, p. 216; Charles R. Staples, History of Pioneer Lexing- aft 
ton (Kentucky), Lexington, 1934, p. 11; Morton, Rockbridge, 483, 486; 37 Kentucky of 
State Historical Society Register, 308; Railey, 148-9; Waddell, 250; Gwathmey shows a lan 
James Gay as an ensign; as a member of Capt. Kinkead’s Co., Augusta, and on the the 
militia pension list, 1833, Clark Co., Kentucky. For Matthew Patton’s will dated of 
May 2, 1803, proved June 6, 1803, see Clark Co., Kentucky, records in Mrs. Harry Th 
Kennett McAdams, Kentucky Pioneer and Court Records, Lexington (Kentucky), Ib 
1929. The testator did not mention James Gay or a daughter Martha or any children Co 


of them, omissions consistent with an early death of Martha without issue living in esr 
1804. 
has 


(3) Agness? (James'), first of his daughters to be named in her father’s will, prob- Rol 
ably born between 1740 and before 25 September 1745 (Jane was born that year) aju 
but Morton, Rockbridge (p. 486) says she was born 1745. It is said that she married, (M 


1768, Alexander Dunlap, b. 1743. (For a list of her children and an account of Col. ( 
Alexander Dunlap see Railey, pp. 150 et seq.; see also an article on Colonel Alexander The 
Dunlap, by John Goodwin Herndon, 54 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, ( 


321.) On August 10, 1773 Alexander Dunlap and Agness his wife conveyed 100 on | 
acres on Dunlap Creek, a branch of the James, to James Robinson (Botetourt Deeds She 
in Summers, Southwest Virginia, p. 549). Alexander Dunlap was at Pisgah, Ken- see | 
tucky, in 1784, when he built a house. His wife Agness (Gay) Dunlap died there 
in 1804, and is there buried (Report of Pisgah Meeting, 37 Kentucky State Historical 
Society Register, 314, 320). Railey, basing his account on information furnished by ( 
Boutwell Dunlap, says that Alexander Dunlap was born October 1743 in Augusta, | Patt 
son of Capt. Alexander and Ann (McFarland) Dunlap of the Pastures. He built@ | Pag 
house on the Greenbrier on what is now Pocahontas Co., West Virginia, which was her 
known as Clover Lick Fort. He sold to his cousin Major Jacob Warwick and settled 
in Woodford Co. and was a founder of Pisgah Church and also the Academy. Both 9 
Alexander Dunlap and Jacob Warrick appear on the Poage list, Supra. After death , J 
of his wife he moved to Ohio. Nine children of Alexander Dunlap and Agness (Gay) 
Dunlap are listed (Railey, 151). as | 
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(4) Jane? (James!), the second daughter named in the will of her father, was 
born Nov. 15, 1750 in Augusta Co., Virginia, and lived in the Calfpasture in her 
youth. She married Samuel Stevenson, b. 1742, son of John and Martha Warwick, 
and therefore her first cousin, 1771, moved to the Greenbrier in 1775, went to Ken- 
tucky and was one of the first white women in Lexington where she arrived in Oct. 
1779. Samuel Stevenson and Jane (Gay) Stevenson had ten children, born between 
1772 and 1791 (List with names of spouses in 37 Kentucky State Historical Society 
Register, 314). Jane died Feb. 8, 1845, aged 95. Her will was dated March 17, 1841, 
probated May 1845 (Woodford (Kentucky) Wills, M-412). The Shane interview 
with Jane Stevenson is in the Draper MSS. 

(5) Mary? (James!). No information except the will. 

Children of James! Gay and his second wife, Jane, the testatrix of June 24, 1780, 
above, were: 

(6) Robert? (James!), oldest child of James and his second wife, was of course born 
after 1758 (date of the death of the first wife) and was therefore an infant at the time 
of his father’s death and perhaps at the time of his mother’s death. He was given the 
land his father lived on, very likely in the Calfpasture. His mother “left” him and 
the other children to live with Jean and John Gay. This sounds to me like Jane, widow 
of John! and her son, Major John Gay, whom she appointed the executor of the will. 
The Jane of the family of James! was in 1780 Jane Stevenson and lived in Kentucky. 
I believe that this Robert was the founder of the family in what is now Pocahontas 
County, West Virginia. If so, he married Hannah Moore, daughter of Levi and had 
sons Samuel, George, John, Andrew, Robert and James and daughters Jennie, Sallie 
and Agnes. Morton, Rockbridge, p. 486, gives 1793 as the date of the marriage. Price 
has an account of this family, including a sketch of the third son, John, born 1804. 
Robert? Gay died May 22, 1834; his wife Hannah, Aug. 15, 1859. Robert Gay was 
a justice in 1812 in Bath County, Virginia; Pocahontas was not established until 1823 
(Morton, Bath, p. 137). 

(7) Martha? (James!) was not of age in 1780 when her mother’s will was made. 
I have no further information about her. 

(8) Samuel? (James!). Youngest child, I believe, of James'. He was given a tract 
on Mill Creek in the Cowpasture. A Samuel Gay married Margaret Mustoe in 1799. 
She was daughter of Anthony Mustoe. See his will, dated 1812 (Chalkley, II, 200; 
see also Morton, Bath, p. 199). No further information. 


TWO ROBERT GAYS 


(1) Robert’ Gay, who died in 1762. Robert Gay in 1745 acquired from 
Patton and Lewis 519 acres on the East side of the Great River in the Calf 
Pasture, corner to Doneley’s land (Orange Deeds 10:137.) and on Novem- 
ber 21, 1746, James Carter, millwright, conveyed to Robert Gay 300 acres, 
part of a tract granted to Patton and Lewis on Calfpasture River “corner 
to John Campbell’s land” (Chalkley, III, p. 257). The first parcel can be 
identified as Lot 9 on the map of 1744 (Henry Gay had Lot 7 and the second 
as Lot 22. The distance between the two was 8 or 10 miles and my first 
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thought was to place two Roberts in the Great Calfpasture, one with Lot 9, 
the other with Lot 22. However, the following succession of deeds proves, 
I think, that one Robert owned both parcels: 

1751, 28 August. Wm. Campbell and Sarah and Robert Grey [Gay] and 
Margaret to Thomas Gillam [Gilham] 200 acres, Calfpasture, where Wm. 
and Robert live. Delivered: Thomas Adam, 2d September 1774 (Chalkley, 
III, 297). 

1764, 25 August. Thomas Gilham and Margaret to John Corolile 200 
acres in Calfpasture bounded by land in possession of Robert Gay's orphans 
and Samuel Campbell’s land, William Will’s land (Chalkley, III, p. 415). 
[This is easily identified as the 200 acres described in the deed of August 
28, 1751, 100 of which came from Lot 22. The remaining 200 acres of Lot 
22 was conveyed as follows:] 

1791, 16 September James Guy and Elizabeth his wife of Augusta Co. 
to Thomas Douthat of the same Co., 200 acres on the head of a great river 
of the Calfpasture part of 300 acres conveyed to Robert Guy by James 
Carter by deed dated 1746 of which said Robert Guy the said James Guy 
is son and heir, 100 acres now in possession of Thomas Adams. No wit- 
nesses. Ack. September 1794 (Augusta Deeds, 28:248). 

1773, 18 August. James Gay, son and heir at law of Robert Gay, dec’d 
«f the County of Augusta, conveyed to Robert Gay and John his brothers 
of said county 519 acres in the Calfpasture, bounded among other bounds 
bv land formerly Doraley, Samuel Hodge. No witnesses, no release of 
dower. The deed was delivered to Robt. Gay May 17, 1799 CAugusta Deeds, 
Sook 19:411; Chalkley, III, p. 534). 

The following items from Chalkley seem to apply to this Robert Gay: 

On February 11, 1745. Wm. Smith and Ro. Gay were appointed over- 
secrs cf a road. Notwithstanding an item dated February 17, 1748, stating 
the +enticn ct cne Robert Gay to leave the colony Cid., I, p. 37), we find 
a Reurct Gay ‘na list of May 20, 1752, over whom Wm. Smith was to be 
overseer “in ( »:‘ posture,” which list also included William, John and San- 
uel Gay. And «v2in on March, 19, 1753, he is one of the inhabitants of 
Calfpasture who petitioned for a mill on the place of Andrew Loughridge, 
“who has lately settled there.” On August 20, 1755, he is found as a surety 
with Wm. Eliot and Ro. Campbell for the executors of the will of William 
Gay of the Calf Pasture. In 1758, we find two entries indicating that Rob 
ert Gay has gone out of the Colony, but if he went, he returned to be Jacob 
Clements’ appraiser with Andrew Lockridge and Robert Bratton in March 
11, 1760. 
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Next we find on February 17, 1762, Margaret Gay and Andrew Lock- 
ridge giving bond (with William and Robert Lockridge) as administrators 
of Robert Gay. His appraisement filed May 18, 1762 was by Robert Bratton, 
John Graham and Andrew Fulton (Chalkley, III, 69). 

With the exception of a few other items of no genealogical value, the 
above is all I know about this decedent of 1762. My inferences are: 

Robert’ Gay (probably brother of William, John and James, maybe of 
Samuel) had wife Margaret and at least three children: 


(1) James* (Robert!), the heir at law. One may guess that he was not of age in 
1762 — the mention of Robert Gay's “orphans” points to that inference. His deed of 
1773 to his brothers, above, may have been an attempt to make a fair division of the 
father’s land. His wife was Elizabeth. I offer as a guess that she was the Elizabeth 
Gay mentioned in the will of John Dunlap of Rockbridge, dated Feb. 25, 1804, proved 
in Rockbridge, April 3, 1804, wherein he names son Alexander; dau. Elizabeth Gay, 
and her son Robert Gay, 3,000 acres including the old town of Cilicotta on the Ohio; 
son James; daughter Ann Bratton; daughter Mary Hodge; her son Sam’l Hodge, 
Lebanon Meeting House. Chalkley, II, 108; see also will of Ann Dunlap, widow 
of John, wherein daughter Betsey Gay is mentioned. Will dated May 19, 1808; re- 
corded in Rockbridge, April 3, 1809 (Chalkley, II, 192). I also guess that this was 
the James who was on the 1782 list of tithables in Capt. James Bratton’s Company, 
which would place him in the Calf Pasture presumably as owner of part of Lot 22, 
supra. 

(2) Robert? (Robert!). It is unlikely because of his age that this was the second 
husband of Sarah Gay, daughter of Henry Gay. The will of Robert, Sarah’s husband, 
dated August 1, 1815, is abstracted in the article “John Gay of Sadsbury.” Nor is it 
at all probable that he was the Robert Gay of Rockbridge, who d. 1791, leaving two 
grandsons and a granddaughter. See below. Robert? (Robert!) appears to have been 
alive in 1799, when, as appears above, a deed to him and his brother of Lot 7 was 
delivered to him. Lot 7 in 1782 was in Rockbridge County and I think that this 
Robert was on the 1782 list of Rockbridge taxables (Morton, Rockbridge, page 370). 
He may have been the Robert Gay who founded the family in Pocahontas County, 
West Virginia, but I think not. If so, this article is incorrect in ascribing that family 
to Robert* (James'). This Robert may have been the Robert Guy who was surety on 
the marriage bond of Thomas Guy and Mary Swearingen (Chalkley, II, 295). 

(3) John? (Robert!). He, I believe, may have been on the list of Rockbridge tax- 
ables of 1782 as John Gay, Jr. (Morton, Rockbridge, page 370). On Feb. 15, 1779, 
John Gay with James Blake and William Gillespie, was witness to a will of Charles 
Donnelly of the Cow Pasture. John Gay was dead 17 June 1783 when will was 
proved (Chalkley, III, 166). On August 15, 1786 Wm. Connell and John Gillespie 
were to be summoned to produce the will of John Guy, deceased (Chalkley, I, 246). 


Note: Much of the foregoing in this section is guess work and I venture another 
guess and that is that Margaret, widow of Robert! Gay, decedent of 1762, married 
John Ramsey who in 1766 bought 220 acres in the Cowpasture “below Donnelley” 
(Morton, Bath, p. 28). 
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(ILD) Robert! Gay, who died 1791. The will of Robert Gay of Rockbridge, 
dated January 31, 1791, proved April 5, 1791, mentions wife Sarah Gay; 
granddaughter Agnes Keagher [Reagh], grandsons Robert and Archable 
Reagh, the plantation I now live on each of them to pay my granddaughter 
£15 within 4 years after the youngest comes of age. Executor: John Gay, 
Esq. Wit: William Logan, William Rhea, James Wardlaw, Chs. Berry, 
Elizabeth Rhea (Rockbridge Wills 1:384). 

This is the Robert who married Sarah Jameson, widow of William Jame- 
son, dec’d in the Cowpasture, in 1754 or 1755. (Morton, Alleghany, says 
on the authority of Boutwell Dunlap, that his first wife was Sarah Johnson, 
m. 1750, and that Sarah Jameson was his second. He also states that Rob- 
ert had a son Robert who was an organizer of Pocahontas County, p. 210.) 
He seems to have been in the district between Jackson’s River and the Bull 
Pasture as early as May 1753. On October 22, 1760, Robert Abercromby 
of North Carolina conveyed to Robert Gay 664 acres on the West Fork of 
Jackson’s River (Augusta Deeds 9:63). By deed of November 19, 1766, 
Robert Gay and Sarah Conveyed to Samuel Vance 180 acres, part of 664 
conveyed to Robert by Robert Abercrombie (Chalkley, III, 447). Previous- 
ly, on October 10, 1765, Robert and Sarah had conveyed 364 acres on Back 
River to Samuel Vance et al (Chalkley). On the same day, October 10, 
1765, John Roseman and Sarah conveyed to Robert Gay 380 acres on 
Moffett’s Creek. Teste: Francis Railey. This deed was delivered to Robt. 
Rhea, “one of the devisees” 17 January 1803 (Chalkley, III, 436). Four 
days later, October 14, 1765, Borden’s executors conveyed to Robert Gay, 
100 acres, part of 92,100, oak on Moffett’s, opp. John Rosemand’s old survey, 
opp. George Henderson. This deed was delivered to Robert and Archibald 
Rhea, devisees, 17 January 1802 (Augusta Deeds 12:255.). Morton, Rock- 
bridge, 524, says that Reagh, m. Mary Gay, 1781, and had a child 
Agness. I think this is the other Robert Gay who was a Rockbridge taxable 
of 1782 (Morton, Rockbridge, page 370). 

William Jamieson’s will naming his wife Sarah and four sons is dated 
December 20, 1752, and was proved March 21, 1753 (Chalkley, III, 27). 
He was, I believe, a justice of the new court in Augusta, a coroner, and an 
owner of land on or near Mill Creek in the Great Calfpasture (Chalkley, 
III, 306, 423). 

From the above it may be inferred that Robert' Gay, decedent of 1791, 
m. Sarah, widow of William Jamieson, about 1754 or 1755; had a daughter, 
Mary, who predeceased him, leaving his grandchildren Agnes, Robert and 
Archibald Reagh. 
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There are several items in Chalkley that probably apply to this Robert 
Gay but nothing that gives certain proof of his relationship to anyone else, 
except as above. 

ELEANOR GAY KINKEAD 


In 1764, William Kinkead’s wife Eleanor was captured by the Indians 
at their home near the source of the Big Calfpasture River. With her were 
taken her two children. The son was killed but the daughter, Isabella, grew 
up to marry Andrew Hamilton and has many descendants. Eleanor was 
returned to her husband after rescue by the Boquet Expedition and they 
had other children. They moved to Woodford County, Kentucky. Her will 
is dated September 12, 1822, proved December, 1825. She names daugh- 
ter Susan, wife of Joseph Lindsey; sons: Guy, John, William; Daughters: 
Isobella Hamilton, Margaret Lindsay, Rebecca Owen. Executors, son Wil- 
liam and Samuel M. Wallace, Guy Hamilton. Wit: Thomas Maddox, Alex 
B. Hamilton, Mary Hamilton. (Woodford Co., Kentucky, Will Book G: 
317, abstracted by Mrs. Annie Walker Burns. For list of children see Railey, 
69. For account of captivity, Railey, 151; Waddell, 184-5; Pisgah Meeting. ) 

It has often been said that Eleanor was the sister of the Calfpasture 
pioneers, John, James, William, Robert and Samuel. This may be so. Her 
son, John Kinkead, in his letter to his son (copy among Draper MSS.; also 
printed in Register of Kentucky State Historical Society) does not say any- 
thing about her ancestry. He gives the dates of her birth, August 17, 1740, 
marriage, November 30, 1756, and capture, April 14, 1764. The Calfpas- 
ture brothers( if brothers they were) were at least a generation older than 
Eleanor and it is my guess that she was not a sister but perhaps a niece or 
cousin. I have little doubt that she was related but there is nothing I have 
found that enables me to place her. For a list of her children and a further 
account of her, see an article, “The Kinkead Family,” in 37 Register of 
Kentucky State Historical Society, 301, et seq. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


1728-9. Thomas Guy an early settler in “the little forks of the Rappa- 
hannock” (Kegley, p. 23). 

1746, December 10. Margaret Gay a witness in a criminal case about 
stolen property belonging to David & Winefer Kinked (Chalkley, I, 431). 
1753, 22 November. Elizabeth and Edward Edwards’ bond as adminis- 
trator of Hugh Edwards, sureties, Hugh Gay, William Elliott (Chalkley, 
III, 31). The only mention of Hugh I find in Augusta. 

1754, a Thomas Gay had land in the Cow Pasture (Chalkley, I, 443.) 

1764, March 11. Hannah Gay, dau. of Thomas and Peggy Gay, born. 
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She married Elisha Bailey, December 19, 1782. (Bailey Bible. Ardery, 
Kentucky Courts and Other Records. Lexington, Kentucky, 1932, p. 188.) 

1777. Gay married Jean Kirkpatrick by 1777 (Morton, Rock- 
bridge, 487). 

1778. Margaret Gay a titheable in Rockbridge (Morton, 366). Possibly 
the Margaret Gay mentioned as a widow in suit of Adam Brattan v. Andrew 
Reid, June 25, 1788 (Chalkley, I, 388). 

Revolution. Samuel Guy in the Continental line (Gwathmey). 

1780, February 15. Gay to be summoned to show cause why he 
does not use his apprentice, John Harris, according to law (Chalkley, I, 
212). 


1780. Samuel Gay, described as a school teacher, sued by Robert Allen 
(Chalkley, I, 380). 

1782. Wm. Brown & Sarah Guy (Botetourt Marriages, Summers Annals 
of S. W. Va., 504). Kegley attributes this to the Tinker Creek, Glade 
Creek, Great Lick Community in early Botetourt, p. 539. 

1785, May 19. Margaret Gay’s death abates suit (Chalkley, I, 241). 

1785, November 19. Marriage bond, John Guy and Mary Erwin, daugh- 
ter of Edw. Erwin, decd. Surety, James Guy (Chalkley, II, 281). 

1788, November 20. Robert Gay was married to Rebecca Lockridge by 
Rev. Archibald Scott. On the bond Robert Lockridge was surety. This I 
suppose was the Robert Gay of the deed 1813, October 13, John Gay of 
Galloway Co., state of Ohio, and Robert Gay and Rebecca his wife of Rock- 
bridge, Virginia, to Henry Smith of Augusta, 205 acres in Calf pasture in 
Augusta (Augusta Deeds 38:203). 

1791, February 14. Marriage bond of Thormas Guy and Mary Swear- 
ingen, daughter of Van Swearingen, Robert Guy, surety. Robert Guy swears 
Mary is reported to be 21 years. The marriage by Rev. John Montgomery 
February 23, 1791 (Chalkley, II, 295, 351; see also Morton, Bath, 129). 
Was this Thomas’? (See article “John Gay of Sadsbury,” referred to before.) 

1791, April 5. James Lockridge to Jane Guy by Rev. John Montgomery. 
On the bond, the surety was James Guy (Chalkley, II, 351, 297). 

1792. Archibald Gay was an ensign of Rockbridge militia (Morton, 
Rockbridge, 397). Was this Archibald’ (John' Robert*), mentioned in ar- 
ticle “John Gay of Sadsbury”? 

1794, April 16. James Gay was recommended as Captain of the 2d Bat- 
talion, 32d Regiment (Chalkley, I, 277). 

1795, March 13. In the will of Robert McKittrick, Sr. “. . . to son-in- 
law John Montgomery; to son-in-law, James Guye; to granddaughter Jenny 
Guy” (Chalkley, III, 208). 
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1796, August 15. Gay, John and McKee, Agnes. Bondsman Wm. F. 
McKee (Lincoln Co., Kentucky, Marriages). 

1798, November 29. Marriage bond Archibald Guy and James Frazer, 
surety: Archibald Gay and Rebecca Greenwood, daughter of Green- 
wood, dec’d. James Frasure, guardian of Rebecca, swears she is of age 
(Chalkley, II, 325). This may be Archibald*® (John' Robert’). 

1801, August 8. Gay, John & McKinley, Nancy. Bondsman, John Mc- 
Kinley (Lincoln Co., Kentucky, Marriages). 

1814. Alice [Lockbridge] wife of Andrew Guyto [Gay?] in suit Lock- 
tidge widow v. Lockridge’s heirs (Chalkley I, 536). She, I think, was the 
“Elsa my wife” who with Andrew Gay of Gallio [Galloway] County, Ohio, 
joined in a deed of parcel (400 acres) in the Calf pasture conveying her 
share as a daughter of Samuel Lockridge (Augusta Deeds 58:293). 

1813. Rebecca Guy, late Shields, mentioned as one of the heirs of Wil- 
liam Shields (Chalkley, II, 192). 

1817, March 6. Gay, James & Claggett, Kitty. Minister, Edwards, Jno. 
(Woodford Co., Kentucky, Marriages). 

1819, June 29. John Guy of Augusta conveyed a lot in Waynesborough 
to William Miller (Augusta Deeds 44:178). Was he one of the family of 
Archibald Gay? 

1820, April 4. Gay, Jno., Jr., and McAfee, Jane. Bondsman, Robert and 
Thomas McAffee (Fayette Co., Kentucky, Marriages). 

1821, October 30. Gay, Jas., Jr., and Cartwell, Ann (bond). Wit: Benj. 
P. Gay. Bondsmen, Elijah Cartwell, Asa Cartwell Cibid.). 

1826, October 7. Will of John Gay. Proved January 1827. Wife Sarah. 
Equal to my sons John, Kinkead,James. Excrs. wife and son James. Wit: 
A. Dunlap, Wm. Stevenson (Woodford, Kentucky, Wills, H-1). 

1839, September 16. Guy H. Kinkead & Mary D. Gay (Woodford 
County Marriages). 

1840, November 17. Will of ames Gay. Proved December 1841. Wife 
Catherine, entire estate for life. Executors: Alexander Dunlap & John 
W. McJulin. Wit: George Dunlap, E. H. Field, J. Railey (Woodford, 
Kentucky Wills, L-408). 

1842, October 4. Elizah [sic] Hopkins & Elizabeth Gay, Minister, J. 
Black (Woodford County Marriages). 

1845, February 25. Edwin Wright & Sarah Gay Cibid.). 

1848, March 4. Dr. Robert H. Wasson & Margaret Gay; Sam. Baylies, 
minister Cibid.). 
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NOTES 


Notes on Felix Thomas Sharples 
Contributed by Anice E. A. Hunt* 


An air of mystery has surrounded the fate of Felix Thomas Sharples (b. 1786), the 
portrait painter, who, according to a popular account, hurriedly departed from Yardley, 
the home of the Winder family in Northampton county, Virginia, in the year 1812, 
never again to be heard from. It has been variously asserted that he fell victim to 
small-pox, that he drowned in a shipwreck, and that he committed suicide. But actual- 
ly there is every reason to believe that he lived at least twenty years after his so-called 
disappearance. The following notes are submitted in substantiation of that belief. The 
evidence is based on the survival of a number of previously unrecorded pastel portraits 
that were executed by Sharples in Gloucester and several of the adjacent Tidewater 
Virginian counties after 1812 and on a strong tradition which has persisted in the 
locality that Sharples died of natural causes and was buried in the Yeatman family 
cemetery at Isleham, in Mathews county, Virginia. The site of the cemetery is located 
on property now owned by Mr. Wilkins Sanders. 

Among the portraits owned by Mrs. H. O. (Nina Taliaferro) Sanders of Gloucester 
county are likenesses of Mary Elizabeth Mason Booth (1801-1818), Frances Amanda 
Todd Booth (1802-1824) and Lucy Ann Booth (1805-1821), three sisters who resided 
at Belle Ville on North river in Gloucester, all of which were unquestionably painted 
by Sharples. The pastel of Lucy Ann Booth carries the signature of the artist and a 
note to the effect that it was “to Mr. Roy.” This latter gentleman was James H. Roy, 
an uncle of the young ladies, who lived at Green Plains across the river in Mathews 
county. All three of the portraits give the appearance of having been painted when 
the subjects were in their teens, so it is fairly obvious that Sharples executed them 
after 1812, and probably in the period between 1815 (when the youngest reached her 
tenth year) and 1818 (when the oldest died). 

It is known, moreover, that Sharples gave drawing lessons to Hester Van Bibber 
(1800-1823) of Mathews county (see Katharine McCook Knox’s The Sharples, Their 
Portraits of George Washington and His Contemporaries, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1930, page 48). It is thought that she sometimes finished the bodies 
and hands for the pastel portraits that her teacher had supplied with heads. It is 
reasonable to assume that this instruction and collaboration took place after 1812, the 


*The author, a resident of Gloucester county and active in the work of the local chapter of the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginian Antiquities, wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness 
to Mrs. H. O. (Nina Taliaferro) Sanders for much of the material presented in these notes. The 
accompanying illustrations, made from photographs taken by Mr. William de Hardit, were fur- 
nished | by Mrs. Sanders. 
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Lucy bootn jones, his wife. 


of Gloucester, Virginia. 


Painted by Felix Sharples. 


Painted by Felix Sharples. 
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year in which Sharples supposedly disappeared “forever,” as Hester Van Bibber would 
hardly have been old enough to have responded to instruction as successfully as she 
did prior to that date. 

Indisputable evidence that Sharples was living after 1819 is afforded by the portrait 
of William W. Crump (1819-1897), which was painted at Piping Tree, the Crump 
family seat, in King William county, Virginia. The portrait (now in the possession 
of Miss Henrietta B. Crump of Richmond, Virginia) shows the subject when he 
was a lad of at least five years of age, and was therefore painted around 1824. 

In April, 1823, Rolinda Sharples, a half-sister of Felix living in England, recorded 
in her diary that she was working on a self-portrait destined for her brother in America 
(see Knox, op. cit., page 48). The portrait, together with one of General Washington 
painted on silk, was subsequently forwarded to Felix — probably in 1824; it is now 
owned by Mr. William G. Maupin of Norfolk, Virginia. Mr. Maupin has kindly per- 
mitted the publication of the following notations that appear on the back of the portrait 
of Miss Sharples (in the handwriting of Elizabeth Braxton Tomlin): “Rolinda 
wrought in needlework this portrait of Gen] Washington & painted on board this pic- 
ture of herself both of which Felix gave my mother Mary G. Braxton 1830” and “These 
2 pictures belong to Eliz. Randolph Braxton Tomlin, Genl Washington in Silk, Miss 
Sharples on board, 1895.” Felix, in the light of these notations, was therefore still 
living in 1830. 

The persistent tradition that Sharples died at Isleham, the home of Thomas Robin- 
son Yeatman is Mathews county, Virginia, is reflected in the following statement made 
by Mrs. Philip W. Yeatman of Norfolk, Virginia, in a letter to the compiler of these 
notes dated June 14, 1949: “Elizabeth Patterson [the daughter of Colonel John and 
Elizabeth (Tabb) Patterson of Poplar Grove, Mathews county, and the wife of 
Thomas Robinson Yeatman] took him [Felix Thomas Sharples] and nursed [him] 
until his death. Her father died in 1824, and I think this happened after her parent's 
death. Sharples died at Isleham and is buried in the Yeatman burying grounds.” 

The question has been raised as to why no obituary notice was inserted in the news- 
papers. Yet, it is interesting to note that the same mediums failed to carry a notice 
of the death of Thomas Robinson Yeatman after his decease on August 28, 1832. In 
October, 1832, a communication to the editor of the Richmond Enquirer asked why 
no eulogy or notice of Mr. Yeatman’s death had appeared, and the editor replied that 
no notice had been received. If Mrs. Yeatman, who nursed Sharples in his final 
illness, failed to furnish the newspapers with a notice of her husband's death, it is 
unlikely that she would have done so in the case of the artist. 

The celebrated Confederate nurse, “Captain” Sallie L. Tompkins (1833-1916), a 
niece of Mrs. Thomas Robinson Yeatman, was shown in her girlhood the unmarked 
grave of Sharples and passed the information on to a number of her later personal 
acquaintances. Among those thus informed was Miss Tompkins’ niece, Mrs. John 
Sanders, who inherited the property (part of the old Isleham estate) surrounding the 
site of the interment from her aunt, and who in turn passed the information on to 
her son, Mr. Wilkins Sanders, the present (1951) owner of the estate. Miss Tomp- 
kins also told Mrs. H. O. (Nina Taliaferro) Sanders about the site, after having ad- 
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mired and identified several of the Sharples portraits (see numbers 1, 2 and 3 in the 
appended list) in the latter’s possession. 

All of the evidence contained in these scattered notes convinces the writer that 
Felix Thomas Sharples did not die, or disappear for any long period of time, in 1812. 
Indeed, it is probable that he lived at least twenty years longer, spending most of his 
time among the generous and hospitable people of Gloucester and Mathews counties, 
in whose homes he painted most of the previously unrecorded portraits listed below. 


He died, it would appear, early in the 1830's. 


. Booth, Mary Elizabeth Mason 


. Custis, Miss... 


. Mayo, Miss. 


. Roan (Rahan?), Hamilton 


. Tabb, (Miss) Emory 


A LIST OF PREVIOUSLY UNRECORDED PORTRAITS 
BY FELIX THOMAS SHARPLES 


(See the list printed in Knox, op. cit., pages 98-99) 


(Susyecr) 


(Mrs. Warner T. Taliaferro) 


. Booth, Lucy Ann 


Booth, Frances Amanda Todd 


(Drying her hair, otherwise unidentified) 


. Dabney, Benjamin Franklin 


. Jones, Mary Cooke Booth " 


(Mrs. Emanuel Jones III) 


(Otherwise unidentified) 


(PresENT OwNER) 


Mrs. H. O. Sanders 
Gloucester, Virginia 


.Mrs. H. O. Sanders 


Gloucester, Virginia 


Mrs. H. O. Sanders 


Gloucester, Virginia 


..Mr. Van Bibber Sanders 


Gloucester, Virginia 


oil Mr. Hugh Dabney 


Gloucester, Virginia 


..Mr. Hugh Dabney 


Gloucester, Virginia 

Mrs. H. O. Sanders 
Gloucester, Virginia 

Dr. Harry Tabb 
Gloucester, Virginia 

Mr. Van Bibber Sanders 


(The Irish patriot?) 


. Sharples, Rolinda 


Gloucester, Virginia 
Mr. Van Bibber Sanders 


Gloucester, Virginia 
Mr. Van Bibber Sanders 


Gloucester, Virginia 
12. Tabb, John Dr. Harry Tabb 
Gloucester, Virginia 
13. Tabb, Mrs. Mary Mason Wythe (Booth)... Mrs. H. O. Sanders 
Gloucester, Virginia 
14. Tabb, Mrs. Mary Mason Wythe (Booth) Dr. Harry Tabb 
Gloucester, Virginia 
15. Tabb, Philip Dr. Harry Tabb 


Gloucester, Virginia 
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16. Unidentified child...................... Mrs. Philip Yeatman 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Gloucester, Virginia 

18. Unidentified young lady Mr. Wilkins Sanders 
Gloucester, Virginia 

19. Van Bibber, Andrew, Junior........................... Mr. Van Bibber Sanders 
Gloucester, Virginia 

20. Van Bibber, Hester Mr. Wilkins Sanders 


Gloucester, Virginia 


Six Generations of Corbin Candle Light 


Historic Virginia Candlestick Found in the Middle-West 
by Rusy RosEnBerc 


In the Exhibition of Antique and English Silver held during the entire month 
of October, 1950, in the William Rockhill Nelson-Atkins Gallery, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Margaret Corbin Young,! direct descendant of Colonel Richard Corbin (1708- 
post 1783), of “Buckingham,” Middlesex County, and of “Laneville,” King and Queen 
County, Virginia, exhibited a beautiful old English candlestick continuously in use 
by Colonel Corbin and his descendants. And because the candlestick and the name of 
Corbin have been much in the public eye Mrs. Young has heard from another branch 
of the family whose father and grandfather at one time had corresponded with her 
father. These cousins have written her of their pieces of old family silver including, 
they say, “a very beautiful silver tray with the Corbin coat of arms on it and a cross 
with a long shank meaning the Corbins were in the Crusades; also a silver pap bowl; 
and a small very old piece which looks like a Biblical item.” The letter also discloses 
the fact that their branch of the family has old portraits of Richard Corbin and his 
wife; the latter thought to be a genuine Peale. 

The exhibition, the first important one held in the Middle-West and visited by well 
over 22,000 persons, was sponsored by the Nelson Gallery, Paul Gardner, director, 
with the assistance of Constance Leiter. It comprised Early American silver before 
1830 and Early English silver predating 1825 (this did not include Sheffield), and 
cases of hand-wrought silver showing the finest made by craftsmen of today. Many 
rare pieces of American silver from the Mabel Brady Garvan collection of the Yale 
University Museum of Arts were on loan as well as rare examples from other 
museums and from private collections.? Privately owned silver in the Middle-Western 


Mrs. Eugene L. Young, 6011 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

2Lenders to the exhibition were the Baltimore Museum of Arts; Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
City Art Museum of St. Louis; Chicago Art Institute; Cleveland Museum of Art; Fogg Museum 
of Harvard University; Kansas University Museum of Art; Metropolitan Museum of Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts; Springfield Museum of Art; Yale University Museum of Art; and many 
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area displayed in this exhibition made an impressive array of both Early American 
and Early English pieces. Over 600 local pieces filled cases in beautiful well lighted 
rooms of the Nelson Gallery and a display of Regional Silver overflowed into Kirk- 
wood Hall. The Corbin candlestick graced the case in which some of the most 
precious items discovered in the Middle-West were displayed. 

It was known that certain silver made by capable craftsmen had been brought 
West by settlers from the East and the South and that these examples of fine crafts- 
manship never had been on exhibit; and it was hoped the survey would bring forth 
some heretofore unknown pieces and their history. Many surprises there were, for 
a coffee urn known to silver authorities only through reference in contemporary docu- 
ments was found and a two-handled caudle cup that was being used for a sugar bowl 

roved to be the piece of the earliest date uncovered by the survey and research groups. 

John Marshall Phillips, author of articles and books on silver, and director of the 
Yale University Museum of Art, who came to Kansas City to see the exhibition and 
to lecture to capacity audiences there, wrote that “possibly the most historic piece was 
a candlestick made in London for Colonel Richard Corbin of Virginia and bearing 
the Corbin arms.” 

In the effort to locate silver that would qualify from the Middle-Western area, an 
invitation was issued to those possessing old silver to call members of a research com- 
mittee set up for this purpose, or to bring their silver to them for identification. So 
it was that Mrs. Young requested the committee to look at the hall marks on her 
heirloom candlestick to see if it was worthy of acceptance in the exhibition. She said 
her father, Fillmore Mallory Corbin, had brought this piece of silver from Virginia 
in his trunk when he came “to the West” and settled in Kansas City. She knew that 
it was old, for her father, a member of the Kansas City Board of Trade until his 
death in 1931, often had told her the Georgian candlestick had been a symbol of 
hospitality in the Corbin homes. 

Mrs. J. F. Pritchard and the writer examined the candlestick and family records. 
The hall marks on the candlestick, which is 10% inches high, are clear, and show 
that it was made in London in 1760-1 by Ebenezer Coker whose work in silver at that 
time is verified by several reference books. The candlestick is engraved with the 
Corbin coat of arms’ which is both decorative and informative. The shield shaped 
escutcheon bears three black crows on the upper right side and a horse’s head on the 
upper left side. The family name “Corbin” was earlier “Corbion” and “Corbyn” and 
came from “Corbus” meaning “Crow.” Richard Corbin’s book plate® used on his many 
books shows his arms with three crows. The Corbin family is an ancient one in Vir- 


3The New York World-Telegram and Sun, Friday, November 3, 1950. 
4Sir Charles James Jackson, English Goldsmiths and their Marks, enters Ebenezer Coker, 1738; 
our B. Wyler, The Book of Old Silver, gives him as working in 1765; and Howard Pitcher 

Okie, Old Silver and Old Sheffield Plate gives Coker as working in 1765-6. Thus, from these 
authoritative works we find that Ebenezer Coker was working as a silversmith as early as 1738 and 
as late as 1766. The Corbin candlestick appears from its “date letter” to have Som made in 
1760-1. 

5See illustration of candlestick. 

6Bookplate of Richard Corbin given in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 
30, Opposite page 403. 
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Richard Corbin Candlestick 
Anderson Photo Co., Kansas City, Missouri 
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Base of Richard Corbin Candlestick showing Engraved Coat of Arms 
Anderson Photo Co., Kansas City, Missouri 
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ginia; the line of descent extending through many generations from Henry Corbin 
(1629-1675) who came to the colony in 1654, settling in Lancaster County (later 
Middlesex), an official of prominence; who was a son of Thomas Corbin (1595-1637), 
of “Hall End,” Warwickshire, England, and of traceable ancestry extending back 
into the early fifteenth century.’ 

Colonel Richard Corbin (1708-post 1783), the first owner of the Corbin candle- 
stick, was the grandson of Hanry Corbin (1629-1675). Colonel Richard Corbin was 
a member of the House of Burgesses; of the Governor's Council (of which he was 
sometime president); and Receiver General of Virginia 1754-1776. He married Eliza- 
beth Tayloe, daughter of Colonel John Tayloe, of “Mt. Airy,” Richmond County, 
Virginia. This Colonel Richard Corbin (who, by the way, secured the commission of 
lieutenant colonel for George Washington in 1754) was the Corbin who sent to 
England for, or brought from England, the lovely old candlestick now in Mrs. Young's 
possession. He had a large library and was interested in the humanities and educa- 
tion in general. He often made trips to England and several of his sons were educated 
there.8 No less illustrious were his descendants and it was not necessary to illuminate 
any obscure part of the Corbin family tree in order to trace the continuous Corbin 
ownership of the candlestick so handsomely made by a good craftsman for intimate 
family use and one that indicates a richness of living in the old South. 

Colonel Richard Corbin’s son, John Tayloe Corbin (born about 1746) was, like 
his father, a Royalist during the Revolutionary War. He married Mary Waller, “dark- 
eyed and beautiful.” The map of restored Williamsburg in use today shows Waller 
House on Waller Street. When a member of the Corbin family visited Williamsburg 
after the restoration had started, the relative wrote home “the house is in a good state 
of preservation.” 

John Tayloe Corbin’s son, Gawin Lane Corbin (1779-1821) was Mrs. Young’s 
great-grandfather. Major Gawin Lane Corbin lived in York County, at “King’s 
Creek.” He was educated at William and Mary College, and in 1810 became a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the College; a member of the House of Delegates 
of Virginia, 1808-1813; major in the Virginia Militia, War of 1812, and was severely 
wounded in action near Hampton, June, 1813.9 Gawin Lane Corbin (1779-1821) 
was the father of Dr. Richard Randolph Corbin (1801-1853), whose son, Fillmore 
Mallory Corbin, was Mrs. Young's father. 

Thus through six generations, from father to son and then to a daughter, this ancient 
candlestick has come to the present day — loved, cherished, carefully guarded and used 
through nearly two centuries. From England to “Laneville” on the Mattaponi River 
in King and Queen County, Virginia, and then half way across the continent to 
Kansas City in Missouri, this candlestick has borne a light for six generations of the 
Corbin family. 


7For a history of the Corbin family see Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volumes 
XXVITI-XXXI. 


8Ibid. Volume XXIX, pages 522 et seq.; XXX, pages 80 et seq.; 312 et seq. 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XXX, pages 405 et seq., for sketch of 
Gawin Lane Corbin (1779-1821) of “King’s Creek,” York County. 
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John Melville Jennings, Librarian, On Leave of Absence 


Tue Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society has granted leave of 
absence to John Melville Jennings, librarian of the Society, for active service with 
the United States Navy, in which he is lieutenant (j.g.). Mr. Jennings has been 
librarian of the Society since June 1948 during which time he has accomplished a 
remarkable work in rearranging and classifying the library thereby making its treas- 
ures more easily accessible to students; while accessions, both in books and in manu- 
script material have markedly increased. Our most earnest wishes for his welfare 
follow Mr. Jennings in his service with the Navy, while we trust that it may not be 
so great a time before he returns to his office as librarian of the Society. 


QUERIES 


BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL LEWIS LITTLEPAGE (1762-1802) —I am con- 
templating a full length biography of General Lewis Littlepage (1762-1802) of 
Fredericksburg, and would be more than grateful if any collateral descendants (these 
include the families of Boggs, Stevenson, Coleman, Holladay and Littlepage) of the 
General, who died unmarried, would furnish me with family traditions; documents 
of any sort, even newspaper clippings; location of the General’s memorabilia; or leads 
of any nature. General Littlepage’s full life is so obscure that it will require a great 
amount of such assistance to bring it out of the shadows. — Address, Curtis Carroll 


Davis, A-2, Homewood Apartments, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


THOMAS, 6rx LORD FAIRFAX (1693-1781) —I am working on a study of 
Thomas, 6th Lord Fairfax (1693-1781) and would welcome information as to the 
whereabouts of letters to or from his Lordship, or other primary material. Letters from 
him would be signed simply “Fairfax.” — Address, Stuart E. Brown, Jr., c/o Niles, 
Barton, Yost & Dankmeyer, Baltimore Life Building, Charles & Saratoga Streets, Bal- 
timore 1, Maryland. 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS OF FONTAINE PORTRAITS — The undersigned 
would like to know the name of present owner of the original drawing of nine old 
Fontaine portraits sold by Stoddard and Roche, Savannah, Georgia, some years ago, 
to a party in Virginia. — Address, James Fontaine Minor, 1817 Fendall Avenue, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

ELEY — BRASFIELD — FORTUNE — LIPSCOMB. — Will appreciate any assist- 
ance with establishing lineage of Henry Eley and his sister Mary (Eley) Brasfield. 
The will of Henry Eley [also Ely, Elay], dated February 19, 1772; of St. Thomas’ 
Parish, Orange County, Virginia, left his estate, both real and personal, to the children 
of “sister Mary Brasfield.”. Who were the parents of this Henry Eley and his sister 
Mary (Eley) Brasfield? Would like to correspond with descendants of the two 
daughters of Leonard Brasfield, of Prince William County, Virginia, who were: 
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(1) Julianna Brasfeld who married Thomas Fortune in Prince William County; 
(2) Lucinda Brasfield who married John Lipscomb in Prince William County. The 
records of descendants of these parties are desired for inclusion in a Brasfeld-Brassheld 
genealogy. — Address, Mrs. Edward Nevill McAllister, Cranford, New Jersey. 


WILSON, HALL anp DENNIS. — John Wilson married Mary Israel Hall in 
Amelia County (marriage bond, June 22, 1758) and died in Mecklenburg County in 
1795. John Wilson’s will dated July 22, 1795; and proved Feb. 8, 1796 (Mecklenburg 
County records, Will Book 3, page 315) mentions wife Tabitha; sons James and Mel 
(under age when will was written), Thomas, John, Miles and Daniel; daughters 
Elizabeth Pulliam, Mary Elam, Ann Cheatham, Tabitha and Lucy Wilson. Mary 
Israel Hall was daughter of William Hall and granddaughter of Instant Hall, whose 
children are listed in Bristol Parish Register. I am descended from the son, John Wil- 
son, mentioned in the will, who married Elizabeth Smith, daughter of Peartree Smith 
in 1791. I am in search of information about the Wilson line previous to John Wilson, 
the elder; and the Hall line previous to Instant Hall. Would like to know how many 
of John Wilson’s ten children were by Mary Israel Hall and how many by Tabitha. 
Thomas Wilson, who was Mayor of Richmond when he died in 1818 and who lost his 
wife in the Richmond Theatre fire of 1811, was probably the son Thomas, mentioned 
in the will of John Wilson, above. Would like to have conclusive proof of this. I am also 
descended from Richard Dennis, who died in Amelia County in 1775. His will dated 
May 3, 1775 (Amelia County records, Will Book 2, page 177.) mentions wife, Dearest; 
sons Henry, Richard and John; daughters Mary Pryor, Elizabeth Pincham and Sarah 
Dennis. The name used for his wife, “Dearest,” may be a nickname although she 
makes her will in 1780 as “Dearest”; in any event I would like to know who her 
parents were. The will of Mrs. Katherine Isham in 1686 mentions among a number 
of other legatees, grandson, Richard Dennis. There are numerous scattered references 
to Dennises in the records from 1686 to the will of Richard Dennis in 1775, but I have 
been unable to trace any definite line with any assurance of correctness. I would like 
any information about the ancestors of Richard Dennis of Amelia. Would gladly 
furnish such Wilson, Hall, or Dennis information as I have to any one who is in- 
terested. — Address, C. S. Johnson, 4 Arundel Place, St. Louis, Missouri. 


FORD — ROBERTSON. — The undersigned would like to obtain the following 
records: Marriage record, parentage, and names of children of David Ford, whose son, 
Reuben Ford, Sr., was born about 1780 in Richmond, Virginia, and died at the age 
of 76 in Franklin County, Kentucky. Parentage and all possible records of the 
families of Nancy Ford, born June 24, 1776, in Virginia, and her husband Charles 
Robertson, born in Virginia in 1771; married Dec. 14, 1797, in Fluvanna County, 
Virginia; William Baskett officiating. Their marriage bond in Albemarle County, 
Virginia, was signed December 13, 1797, by George Phillips, as security, and Alex- 
ander Garrett as witness. On December 1, 1797, two weeks before the marriage of 
Charles Robertson and Nancy Ford, Bartlett Ford conveyed to Charles Robertson 
50 acres of land in Fluvanna County, Virginia, (Deed Book 3, page 388) which was 
later exchanged when Bartlett Ford conveyed to Charles Robertson 11 acres in the 
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same county in its stead. Bartlett Ford and Charles and Nancy (Ford) Robertson dis- 
appeared from Fluvanna County records early in 1806, when the Robertsons removed 
to Mercer County, Kentucky. Where did Bartlett Ford go? Bartlett Ford, son of John 
and Elizabeth Ford of Fluvanna County was married to Frances Bowles (called 
“Frankie” in their marriage record, March 20, 1774, Goochland County, Virginia, on 
page 21 of the Douglas Register). What relation were they to Nancy (Ford) Robert- 
son? Nancy (Ford) Robertson is said to have had a sister “Polly” who married a Mr. 
Harlow, and a batchelor brother, George Ford, who was a soldier from Kentucky, War 
of 1812. Charles and Nancy (Ford) Robertson had issue: Frances (“Franky”), Sarah 
(“Sally”), who were twins, Eliza, Alexander and Martilla (these five born in Fluvanna 
County, Virginia); James, Margaret (“Peggy”), Reuben and David (these four born in 
Mercer County, Kentucky), and William (born in Clark County, Indiana). — Ad 
dress, Mrs. C. S. Goodknight, 99 South Raymond Avenue, Pasedena 1, California. 


PAYNE FAMILY — (1) Can anyone supply the name of the first wife of Colonel 
John Payne (1713-1784) of Goochland County, Virginia? He was twice married. We 
know that his second wife (whom he married in 1757) was Mrs. Jane (Smith) Chi- 
chester, by whom he had several children. By his first wife (who may have been Ann 
Archer) he had at least three children: John, Archer and Robert Payne. (2) Is there 
in existence a known portrait, or other likeness, of John Todd Jr. (1763-1793), the 
first husband of Mrs. Dolly (Payne) Todd-Madison? (3) Is there in existence a 
portrait, or other likeness, of Mary (Payne) Jackson, youngest sister of Mrs. Dolly 
Madison, who married Judge John George Jackson, of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
about 1800? She died in Clarksburg in 1808, aged about 28 years. (4) Are there any 
descendants or relatives of John Meem Payne (who celebrated his 50th wedding an- 
niversary in 1913.) who know where the Archer Payne family portraits are? In 1916 
John Meem Payne stated in an article in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy (Volume 24, pages 200, 221 and 315) that he was the oldest then living descendant 
of Archer Payne, second son of Colonel John Payne (1713-1784) of Goochland 
County. Archer Payne (born 1748) was an uncle of Dolly (Payne) Todd-Madison. 
(5) How many children were born to John C. Payne, the youngest brother of Dolly 
Madison? He lived in Kentucky for some years; perhaps most of his life. There were 
at least three daughters: Mary, Dolly and Annie. The latter was adopted by Mrs. 
Madison. Were there any sons; and if so, what were their names? Desire all possible 
information about this John C. Payne. — Address, Mrs. Eleanor Fox Pearson, Guilford 
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Homes and Gardens in Old Virginia. Second edition revised and edited by Virginia 
Christian Claiborne, Ella Williams Smith and Caroline Pickerell Strudwick for 
The Garden Club of Virginia. Garrett & Massie, Richmond, Virginia. Illustrated. 


519 pp- $7.50. 


“You must know, Sir, that I look upon the pleasure which we take in a garden as 
one of the most innocent delights in human life . . . It is naturally apt to fill the mind 
with calmness and tranquillity and lay all its turbulent passions at rest.” So, in the 
year of his Majesty’s tyrannical Act to place a Stamp upon the business papers of the 
Colonies, his Majesty’s deputy in Williamsburg, Governor Fauquier, might have read 
in The Spectator No. 477. And rising from a leathern chair in the Palace library he 
would go out into the Palace garden to look upon the trim borders and clipped hedges 
where “great modellers of gardens” performed the modish task of matching Art with 
Nature and improving upon the “natural embroidery of the meadow.” The Governor 
would shake the wrinkles out of his soul and wander the wide and tidy paths with 
slow, flat-footed tread as if he felt a throb of life beneath his shoe. On the ground he 
would see the rich decay of fallen Spring bloom. From shrubs where green shoots 
were preparing next year’s flowers rose fragrant memory and promise. For here, 
steeped in Summer sun, was death and life, mystery, powers, things present and things 
to come. And here, a deputy of nature, a tyrannical gardener, kept green and brown 
order, with “the marks of scissors upon every plant and bush.” 

Such was the fashion of patterned gardening brought from an Old World to a 
wilderness in the eighteenth century. And of such were the gardens in Virginia for 
two hundred years before 1861. Then, as we read of one place, “Twice in each 
year during 1863 and 1864 both armies swept over Hickory Hill, its gardens, its 
grounds, and its plantations.” Then Virginia’s gardens felt the heel of a long military 
occupation, while labor vanished, and the essentials of existence took precedence over 
the grace of life. Half a century of enforced neglect and decay robbed the parterres of 
their neatness. Honeysuckle infiltrated, apologizing for its intrusion with an en- 
trancing perfume. But the structure of the gardens had been deeply and slowly laid. 
When bloom perished, sturdy hedges still guarded the original dream. 

Now again Virginia is a gardened State; and The Garden Club of Virginia is a 
notable and spirited institution, inspiring new creation, restoring and preserving 
traditional beauty. For the convenience of tourists the Club has issued two editions 
of an introduction to its annual house and garden tours. The first, brought out 
twenty years ago, edited by Susanne Williams Massie and Frances Archer Christian, 
was a straightforward guide book, giving routes and distances. It was Virginian in tone 
and manner, with a warming hospitality. The cover of this edition bears simply an 
austere photograph of Mercier’s statue of Robert E. Lee. 
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The second and recent edition, revised by Virginia Christian Claiborne, Ella 
Williams Smith and Caroline Pickerell Strudwick, carries on the dust jacket a photo- 
graph in color of Gunston Hall seen beyond the restored garden. This is not a study 
of horticulture, nor of architecture, nor of real estate. This is a Who's Who of homes 
and gardens in Virginia, with a few Churches and schools included. A large volume, 
it gathers into convenient reference form much usable, and often requested, informa- 
tion, well assorted and clearly indexed, with some very handsome illustrations. Several 
lovely places noted in the first edition have been dropped from the second, which 
however, even with these deletions, gives the story of a far greater number of homes 
and gardens, and brings history down to the present owners. This is a smoothly 
edited work, presenting the histories in quite varying style, of course, since the entries 
are by various writers. 

For the most part it is history retold selectively, without too much fondness, and 
sparing burdensome detail. Of Bremo one reads that it was part of a Crown grant by 
George I to “a descendant of Richard Cocke who settled on the Lower James River 
in 1627. On the property is a stone erected by Richard’s grandson, and on it are 
carved the date 1725, the initials R.H.C., and the Bible verse, ‘Remove not the land- 
marks thy forefathers have set thee.’ ” 

An account of Stratford is compelling. To a clean cut description of the general 
plantation lay-out and the mansion the recorder adds this acknowledgment: “The 
restoration of these gardens was a labor of love, worthy of The Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia having to its credit so much of patriotic and aesthetic service.” 

An ample chapter on the University of Virginia notes the studies made by Dr. 
Edwin Betts “of Jefferson’s tastes and habits in gardening,” and the original Maverick 
Plan for the lay-out of the University grounds, which are both in current use by The 
Garden Club in replanting Jefferson’s “Academic Village.” 

A chapter on the Richmond neighbourhood brings up that delightful operation, 
the transplanting of houses. On the outskirts of this city are five demonstrations that 
ancient material retains warm beauty while it molds comfortably to modern standards 
of living. 

Among the newly arrived in this register are the evening-centered terraces of the 
Bemiss home, quaint Hopemont, Wharton Place with its autographed mantel, and 
Little England; which last named raised many a crop of human interest, cantaloupes 
and Chippendale sweet potatoes not mentioned by the present recounter. Incidentally, 
above two full brick stories of the house has dormered rooms of charming space and 
finish. For many a year, the house wore a delightful portico on its river front. Off 
along a lane that once led to slave quarters, there were crepe myrtle bushes, shading 
a cemetery where lay the grave of an infant, murdered by its nurse. 

One wonders why Smithfield and Southside Virginia are so slightly represented 
in this new issue. Neither edition recognizes Monticola with its memory of a garden 
patterned to a Confederate flag, which certainly is not an insignificant place since it 
arrived both for Hollywood and the National Geographic Magazine. 

The second edition retains Dr. Douglas Freeman’s Introduction, to which he adds 
a postscript saying, in effect, “I still think so.” This is followed by two commentaries; 
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one on Three Centuries of Virginia Architecture; the other headed Gardens and Men 
of Colony and State. Both are pleasantly readable. The first lightly traces the de- 
velopment of housing design from “ancient building methods to Elizabethan England” 
to the Victorian period when “we ceased to mix the ingredient of charm into our 
structures.” Of the Queen Anne period the commentator says that in this style domes- 
tic architecture reached its highest peak. “These balanced structures of the Renais- 
sance tradition not only were an achievement in beauty, but accomplished a refine- 
ment and privacy of living not previously known.” 

The second commentary broadens the viewpoint to continental observation from 
Canada to the Gulf, and mentions briefly two journals of Colonial garden enthusiasts, 
“Custis of Virginia” and “Bartram of New Amsterdam,” also calling attention to 
Sauthier’s maps of Southern towns with garden plots. 

While the book gives full measure of forthright fact, the reader must supply his 
own poetry. Where matchless sempervirens and suffruticosa box is described, with 
vistas laid out on broad and long lines, one may recall the Spectator’s mild remark that 
such planting is “designed to inspire the heart of the beholder with vernal delight.” 
And under Lawson Hall's forest trees standing between the oldest formal garden in 
the State and a modern residence, one may cock one’s own ear to the murmur of the 
musing journalist, “There is something more bold and masterly in the rough careless 
strokes of nature, than in the nice touches and embellishments of art.” 

While carefully done, such a work is too few hyacinths and not enough bread. An 
easy detachment of garden from residence inspires a hope that The Garden Club will 
eventually bring out a greater history of gardens apart from a commentary upon Vir- 
ginia architecture — which has been fully and frequently made. They could tell us 
what Tradescant, gardener to Charles I, found besides new tobacco fields. Clayton, 
Mitchell and Bannister, three Johns, brought many a wild plant to parterres. The fact 
that many gardens are older than the houses they adjoin also attests to a great un- 
touched story that could stand on its own interest. In 1923 a notable contribution to 
this study was made when the James River Garden Club published in limited edition 
Historic Gardens of Virginia, with thirty garden plans and old records cited for plant 
names. 

The “modellers” of Virginia gardens were a special kind of people, who builded 
great houses and founded an empire for public use, but who planted apart because 
of a personal urge to produce immortality in the midst of uncertainty, and to work 
with the secrets of infinity while death seeped through every evening dew. Their 
gardens endure with more grace than their Constitution. 

As Napoleon said, “There are two powers amonz men — the power of the sword and 
the power of the spirit; and in the end the spirit always wins.” So man can use the 
earth as a platform for cement and bricks, or as a “contrivance of God,” responsive to 
man’s imagination and spade; and in the end man bends his sword into a trowel and 
returns to the spirit that renews itself with his in a garden. 

A successful gardener is a tyrannical extrovert, an extrovert with a strong back, a 
stout heart and flexible knees. A company of such can move legislative mountains. Let 
them do more than hope that, whatever imminent restrictions may be clamped upon 
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our economy, the activities of the Garden Clubs will be declared essential to national 
equilibrium. Thus, during a long concentration upon armament, a large source of the 
serenity that gives spirit to a wholesome community is now committed into the hands 


of The Garden Club of Virginia. 


Frances Norton Mason 


SHewmake, Oscar L. The Honorable George Wythe, Teacher, Lawyer, Jurist, States- 
man. An address by Oscar L. Shewmake, Esquire, Delivered before the Wythe Law 
Club of the College of William and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia, on the Even- 
ing of December 8, 1921. [With an Appendix and Bibliography.] [Privately 
printed.] 48 pages, portrait [frontispiece]. 

At the time of the delivery of this address, Mr. Shewmake occupied one of the chairs 
of the Marshall-Wythe School of Government and Citizenship in the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Now, twenty-nine years afterwards, the address is printed at the re- 
quest of his former students, who were inspired by it with a lofty ideal of the legal 
profession. It should inspire the students of today. Mr. Shewmake’s characterization 
of Wythe ought to be perpetuated; for those who may not have the opportunity of 
reading it, we repeat it here: “Well versed in the politics of his day, he was never at- 
tracted from the path of duty by the spoils of office, nor sought the public favor by the 
methods of the demagogue. A statesman of consummate ability, he never sacrificed 
principle to expediency nor placed his personal advantage before the public good. 
Dignified, but not austere, scholarly but not pedantic, genial but never discourteous; 
there were most happily combined in him the rare qualities of good fellowship with 
those of the man of letters and the gentleman. Those who knew him best, loved him 
most, and all within the wide circle of his acquaintance respected and admired him.” 
In the course of an exacting professional life, Mr. Shewmake has examined all that has 
been written about Wythe, and read all the surviving letters that could be located. In 
the Appendix some of the numerous errors that have crept into the accepted biographi- 
cal sketches are corrected; especially the accounts that Wythe had wasted his early 
manhood in reckless living are refuted with good proof. The Bibliography of nearly 
four pages brings together, for the first time in print, the titles of the scattered com- 
ments and sketches of Wythe. This pamphlet of 48 pages brings out so much that 
is highly important that future biographers will have to make use of it; and it leads 
us to regret that Mr. Shewmake has decided to relinquish the preparation of an ex- 
tensive biography to others. E.G. Swem 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


The Papers of John Randolph of Roanoke; a Preliminary Checklist of his Surviving 
Texts in Manuscript and in Print. By Wit1am E. Sroxes, Jr., and Francrs L. 
Berxexey, Jr. University of Virginia Bibliographical Series, Number nine. Pub 
lished by the University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Virginia, with assist- 
ance from the Research Council of the Richmond Area University Center. 1950. 
Portrait, 171 pages. 

This publication is a continuation of the Bibliographical-Series of the University 
of Virginia, begun with commendable foresight, upon the suggestion of Harry 
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Clemons, librarian of the University, who is now retired after twenty-four years of 
faithful allegiance to the highest standards in library service. Mr. Berkeley, in the 
Preface, honors Mr. Clemons, not only as the originator of the Series, but as the 
“kindest of critics, whose generous and constant encouragement is so unobtrusive 
that we are scarcely aware of it.” Students of Randolph and of the political period in 
which he was so conspicuous, have often regretted the wide dispersion of his personal 
papers into so many private hands and public depositories. The comprehensive con- 
tribution on Randolph’s life by William Cabell Bruce has received and will retain 
the esteem of scholars and general readers; it is a spirited and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion in the style of a literary artist, brilliant with apt allusions, written by one born 
in the Roanoke neighborhood and bred in the understanding of the political history 
and traditions of nineteenth century Virginia. The author did not always describe 
his sources and their location in sufficient detail; this detracts somewhat from the use- 
fulness of the Life as a final reference work. The University Library has attempted 
to bring together in one place information about the surviving papers whether they rest 
in the University Library or not. This liberal view of including the titles of the extant 
papers that could be found in all depositories, private or public, will increase the use- 
fulness of the checklist and make it a manual for all investigators of this brilliant 
orator, sterling patriot, and constitutionally unhappy soul. Mr. Berkeley explains in the 
Preface how this list is an outgrowth of the ideal first elaborated in the process of 
accumulating titles of all the Jefferson papers of every description, wherever located, 
into one voluminous union list on cards in the University Library. This Jefferson 
union list is the foundation of the most ambitious attempt ever made by American 
scholars to print all the letters and miscellaneous papers of any one of our public 
men. The two volumes of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson already published promise 
a complete work, par excellence, in American historiography. With the extensive 
list of located Jefferson material on cards for use, the labor of the indefatigable editor, 
Dr. Julian P. Boyd, and of his associates has been reduced very considerably. The 
University Library has not been content to develop the Jefferson union list only; it 
has undertaken a similar list of the papers of James Madison, of James Monroe, of 
Edgar Allan Poe, and of John Randolph. There are few who can understand the per- 
plexities of this task to which the University Library has dedicated itself for the bene- 
fit of American scholarship. The card titles for the Randolph papers are now printed 
in this volume under review. The editors refer to this as a preliminary checklist and 
ask readers to call their attention to letters and speeches that have been overlooked. 
‘Within the limits of our information, we have included every letter to and from 
Randolph, every public address, by Randolph, and all other manuscripts known to 
have been drafted by him. We have listed a few letters not written by or to Randolph, 
but which happen to contain important information about him.” The only manu- 
scripts knowingly omitted are those which are in the House of Representatives Papers 
in the National Archives. Because the House denies access to such papers, unless by 
special permission of the House, and because also the staff of the National Archives 
was not adequate to list the titles, their omission in this checklist was unavoidable 
but unfortunate it seems to this reviewer. There is, however, in the list carefully 
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selected entries for every speech by Randolph in the House and Senate and of every 
accompanying paper that has been printed in the Annals and Register of Debates. 
By this means there is a continuity of reference to Randolph’s political career in the 
House and Senate. Letters that have been printed in books about Randolph are very 
properly listed. The whole volume is in excellent bibliographical style, the chrono- 
logical arrangement being followed throughout, and the different letters assigned an 
item number, so that the indexer has been able to refer the reader in the full index 
at the end of the volume to the item number instead of the page. 

With such a working apparatus as this volume at his side, is it too much to hope 
that some scholar will undertake the editorial burden of preparing all of Randolph’s 
letters for the press, to which should be added the text of his speeches, as they appear 
in the Annals and in the Register of Debates, and in the newspapers of his time? 

That there should be an occasional oversight and some discrepancies in a compila- 
tion of this nature is to be expected. We note particularly the omission of the speeches 
of Randolph in the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829/30; they were printed 
in the Debates of that Convention and are certainly as important as any of his efforts 
in Congress. The Randolph items in the manuscript collection of the William and 
Mary Library are omitted; the titles of four letters of Randolph to John Marshall and 
a letter to Theodore Tudor Randolph appear in the published list of the John Marshall 
papers in that library. Also in the same Library is a group of six letters of Nancy 
Randolph Morris to Mary Johnston of Prince Edward, and a collection of 96 pieces 
touching the suit of Coalter’s Executors vs. Randolph’s Executors in the Court of Ap- 
peals in regard to the wills of John Randolph (1 Grattan 18-97). George W. Southall 
of Williamsburg was associated with the counsel in this and later related suits, and 
the 96 pieces are what he deemed worthy of preservation; these are arguments of 
counsel and copies of the evidence as to Randolph’s sanity, and general character. 
The most important document is a list of the fifteen letters of John to his half-brother, 
N. Beverley Tucker, and of the fifty-one to his step-father St. George Tucker, which 
were submitted as exhibits; not one of the letters to N. Beverley Tucker is in Mr. 
Stokes’ list, indicating that neither the orginals nor the copies are known. We can 
only surmise as to what became of these letters; perhaps returned to the plaintiffs in 
the suit, and then lost, or filed with the record in the General Court, where the 
suit originated and then destroyed with all other General Court papers in the fire of 
April, 1865. Of the fifty-one letters to St. George Tucker in this list, forty-seven are 
dated; thirty-eight of these this reviewer has identified by similar dates in Stokes’ list 
as being in Randolph-Macon Woman’s College Library, two have been partially 
printed by Bruce but not found elsewhere, and seven are not in Stokes but probably 
in private hands. In the same Southall papers is an abstract of nineteen of these letters 
of John to his step-father showing the affection he had for him at one time. In the list 
there is mentioned also ten letters by date of Richard, brother of John, to St. George 
Tucker, and twelve letters of John to his half-brother, Henry St. George Tucker; not 
one is in Stokes’ list, indicating probable loss. This brings up the subject of the loca- 
tion of private collections of Randolph papers. Bruce refers to Carmichael, Grinnan, 
Meem, Lucas, Hughes, Lear, Epes, collections but the Index in Stokes has no refer- 
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ence to them. How extensive are these private collections and where are they today? 
The Bryan, Key, Nicholson and Taylor collections are in institutions, and their letters 
are listed. There must be letters in Court archives still surviving that were used in 
some of the suits over the wills; indeed Bruce refers to one letter in the Clerk’s office 
of the Circuit Court at Petersburg. Readers may be interested to learn what public 
institutions are referred to by Mr. Stokes as owning papers of John Randolph. Their 
names are given below; to this list William and Mary College Library should have 
been added. University of California; Henry E. Huntington Library; Yale University; 
Library of Congress; National Archives; Missouri Historical Society; Massachusetts 
Historical Society; Maryland Historical Society; Maine Historical Society; Duke Uni- 
versity; University of North Carolina; New York Historical Society; Princeton Uni- 
versity, New York Public Library; University of Rochester; Pennsylvania Historical 
Society; Virginia State Library; Virginia Historical Society; Randolph Macon Woman's 
College; University of Virginia; Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. Items in private col- 
lections have not been listed, unless such private collections have been absorbed by 
one of the foregoing institutions. Those letters still in private hands will not be 
found in this list. There must be many of them. 

All friends of the University Library hope that it may not be restricted in developing 
its bibliographical projects because of inadequate appropriations; surely with the ideal 
of achieving the most important collection of printed books and manuscripts in the 
South, there should be no lack of alumni and friends willing to provide continuous 
assistance for that purpose. Every great library fails in its purpose if it neglects to let 
the scholarly world know what it has in its collections. The University Library in 
aiming to fulfill that purpose, as indicated by this Randolph list, should receive that 
enthusiastic and substantial support from the University administrators and from 
the Commonwealth, it so richly deserves. E.G. Swem 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


Annual Report on Historical Collections, University of Virginia Library, including 
Alfred Henry Byrd Library of Virginia History and Literature, Elizabeth Cocke 
Coles Collection of Books about Virginia, Tracy W. McGregor Library; 18th and 
19th for the years 1947 to 1949 [Harry Clemons, Librarian; Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., 
Curator of Manuscripts]. University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1950. Pages 
91-247. 

In the April 1948 issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, the 
present writer reviewed the Guide to the Manuscript Collections of the Duke Univer- 
sity Library prepared by Nannie M. Tilley, and voiced observations that reflected upon 
the indifference of Virginia institutions towards the preservation of historical papers 
of individuals, and upon the carelessness of officials toward the retention of county 
archives in the county courthouses. Emphasis was laid upon the method of acquire- 
ment of this valuable collection of important Virginia papers in Duke University 
Library, almost entirely by purchase by means of a fund established for the purpose 
by a farseeing benefactor who fully apprehended the significance of such papers in 
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the collections of a great University Library. We bemoaned the lack of such a donor to 
our Virginia libraries. It must be admitted, with discomfiture, that the Virginia 
collection at Duke University was obtained under the eyes of the Virginia State 
Library, University of Virginia, Virginia Historical Society, and William and Mary 
College. Whatever extenuating circumstances may have been at the time of the re- 
moval of so many valuable papers from Virginia, it is comforting to know that all these 
institutions are now fully awake, and are bringing in the sheaves of a rich Virginia 
historical harvest. The University of Virginia, with the enlarged facilities of the Uni- 
versity Library and the present active support of President Darden and a group of 
loyal alumni, has taken the lead in this direction. The report, which we are now re- 
viewing, discloses a remarkable number of manuscript additions brought about under 
the supervision of Harry Clemons, the scholarly and energetic librarian, and the en- 
thusiastic exertions of Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., who, as curator of manuscripts, has 
prepared this report. This report describes briefly the 541 collections, in which there 
is a total of a million and a half pieces, acquired between July 1947 and June 1949. 
To reassure those who have been disturbed about the large number of Virginia man- 
uscripts in out-of-state libraries, Mr. Berkeley informs us that the “annual accessions 
of Virginia manuscripts to the University library have greatly exceeded in quantity the 
total acquisitions of such Virginia material by all out-of-state agencies combined.” This 
is most encouraging to all lovers of Virginia history, but it should be recognized that 
the proper evaluation of manuscripts is not by number, but by quality and by date. 
The absence in our Virginia repositories of family papers dated before 1700 is de- 
plorable. It may never be remedied to any great extent, because few such papers are 
now extant. Much credit is due to Mr. Berkeley for having rescued some of these 
early papers. In the last fifty years, the innumerable federal, state and municipal re- 
ports and bulletins, the publications of the countless organizations for every con- 
ceivable purpose, the thousands of periodicals and newspapers now preserved in our 
libraries, reduce somewhat, but by no means altogether, the need of manuscript papers 
of individuals prominent in recent political life. In this wealth of additions, we men- 
tion only a few of the larger and more important that touch Virginia, so that readers 
of the Virginia Magazine of History, who may not have ready access to Mr. Berkeley's 
report, may be informed of the progress in preserving Virginia manuscripts. 

Atkinson, Roger (1725-1784) Letterbook covering the years 1769-1776. 

Aylett family. Papers. 1835-1880, 600 items. 

Baugh family. Papers. 1820-1895. 2,500 items and 35 volumes. 

Bell Bookstore. Records, 1809-1899. 58 volumes. 

Berkeley family of Barn Elms. Papers. 1662-1893. 195 items. 

Berkeley and Noland families. Papers. 1790-1850. 650 items. 

Bland, Theodorick. Papers. 1741-1790. 23 items. 

Breckinridge, James. Papers. 1788-1823. 141 items. 

Bruce, Philip A., Papers. 1884-1933. 1,500 items and 7 volumes. 

Bruce family of Berry Hill. Papers. 1790-1900. 14,000 items and 15 volumes. 

Cabell family. Papers. 1770-1900. 10,000 items, 113 volumes. 

Cocke, John Hartwell. Papers. 1808-1883. 3,125 items. 

Davis, Jackson. Papers, 1920-1947. 6,000 items. 

Davis family. Papers. 1839-1927. 6,200 items. 

Douglas family. ool 1724-1899. 7,000 items. 

Eskridge, Gerard families. Papers. 1653-1753. 50 items. 
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Gilliam family. Papers. 1794-1913. 1,500 items. 

Henkel press. Papers. 1809-1816. 142 items. 

Hotchkiss, Jedediah. Papers. 1870-1906. 750 items and 15 volumes. 
Jefferson, Thomas. Papers. 127 original items. 

Jefferson, Thomas. Papers. 4,000 transcripts. 

Law, Thomas. Papers. 1806-1834. 49 items. 

Lee, Richard Henry. Papers. 1763-1798. 33 items. 

Lewis, Charles. Journal to Fort Cumberland, 1755. 

Lewis, Lawrence. Papers. 1796-1843. 199 items. 

McDowell family. Papers. 1802-1895. 375 items. 

Madison, Dolly Payne. Papers. 1803-1863. 83 items. 

Madison, James (Pres. U. $5. Papers. 1779-1836. 84 items. 

Meade, Funsten, Byrd families. Papers. 1807-1906. 124 pieces. 
Moorman family. Papers. 1785-1911. 147 items. 

Monroe, James. Miscellaneous papers relating to. 1710-1948. 2,000 items, and 75 volumes. 
Page-Walker families. Papers. 1742-1886. 251 items. 

Pilson family. Papers. 1790-1885. 1,240 items. 

Poindexter, Miles. Papers. 1880-1945. 2,300 items. 

Ruffin, Edmund. Papers. 1859-1864. 77 items. 

Smith, Samuel. Papers. 1777-1860. 101 items. 

Strode, Aubrey E. Papers. 1861-1946. 20,000 items. 

Summers, Lewis. Papers. 1893-1943. 10,000 items and 54 volumes. 
University of Virginia. Non-current Archives, tranferred to the Library. About 300,000 items. 
Loudoun County, Archives and personal papers. 1730-1810. 175 items. 
Virginia Legislative petitions, 1772-1782. 22 items. 

Washington, Bushrod. Papers. 1780-1826. 48 items. 


Mr. Berkeley includes properly in a report of “Historical Collections,” the addition 
of hundreds of broadsides, of 19,228 maps, of 120,700 exposures of microfilm, of several 
hundred early Virginia newspapers, and 12,527 prints and photographs, surely a praise- 
worthy record of faithful stewardship. The reader will observe in the foregoing list 
that the non-current archives of the University have been transferred to the care of 
the Curator of Manuscripts in the University Library, of course the proper and safest 
depository for them. This is an example that every college administrator in Virginia 
should follow. There are few archives extant of our Virginia colleges in their early 
years. Fires cannot account for all the losses, because some have resulted entirely from 
the indifference of the presiding administrators; and other losses can be explained by 
the carelessness of custodians. Every citizen of Virginia should feel relieved that these 
muniments of the University are now in the safe custody of the Librarian of the Uni- 
versity, and his Curator of Manuscripts. We would not wish to contest with our be- 
loved and devoted Frank Berkeley as to the priority of collecting manuscripts in 
Virginia. As one representing the claims of the Virginia Historical Society, and Wil- 
liam and Mary College, we retire with modesty and grant this priority to the Univer- 
sity, since Thomas Jefferson did write a letter in 1825, asking for manuscripts for the 
University. But it was nearly one hundred years after 1825, that the Virginia public 
was aware that the University was actually in earnest in preserving the papers of 
Virginia families. William and Mary takes great pride in recalling that Dr. Lyon G. 
Tyler began publishing in 1892 the William and Mary Historical Quarterly, the first 
Journal of Virginia history in the State, at his own expense, and concurrently, with 
extremely limited means and opportunities, began to accumulate historical manuscripts 
for the College library. In 1921, in the first issue of the William and Mary Quarterly, 
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second series, this reviewer, as editor, in a notice printed in the Quarterly, requested 
the gift of manuscripts to the College Library. This notice was carried regularly for 
twenty-three years, until the objective of the Quarterly was changed under a new 
administration, from a Virginia magazine to one of general colonial American history. 
The reviewer mentions this that credit may be given where credit is due. Historical 
societies and reference libraries, with few exceptions, are now most generous in al- 
lowing other libraries to use and to microcopy many of the manuscripts in their pos- 
session. Mr. Berkeley refers most appropriately to the liberal privilege of microcopying 
granted by the Library of Congress and Duke University to students who are not 
able to visit those institutions for examining the papers in which they are interested. 
Perhaps Virginia librarians, cannot with good grace, object to the accumulation of 
family papers in out-of-state libraries, if plenty of money is offered for them, and the 
owners capitulate. There is, however, considerable question, whether a librarian of an 
adjoining state is acting according to the ethical standards of his profession when he 
receives and retains 6,600 official records of one Virginia county, 4,170 from another, 


and 7,000 from a city. E.G. Swe 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Virginia Gazette Index, 1736-1780. By Lester J. Capron and Srexxa F. Durr. The 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia, 1950. 
2 Vols. $60.00; with microfilm $85.00. 


Not since the appearance from Williamsburg in 1934 of E. G. Swem’s monumental 
Virginia Historical Index have researchers in eighteenth century Virginia been pro- 
vided with so useful a reference tool as this one. And like their distinguished prede- 
cessor, the compilers have taken a broad and imaginative view of the scope and uses 
of their work. 

Beginning with the earliest surviving issue (the sixth) published in Williamsburg 
by William Parks, 11 September 1736, all known issues are indexed down to 1780, 
when the two Virginia Gazettes of that period followed the seat of government from 
Williamsburg to Richmond. Advertising matter, being local in character, is indexed 
in minute detail. News, to the Virginia Gazette’s editors (editorials were virtually non- 
existent), meant news from other colonies and from overseas. Local items rarely ap- 
peared. In indexing the news, the compilers have covered very thoroughly the news 
of Virginia and her sister colonies, as well as the general news from Great Britain. 
Less detailed attention has been given to local news from Great Britain and to all 
news from outside of the British world. All personal names in Great Britain and 
the colonies have been included. Place names provide specific references only to 
official governmental activities, but these are followed by a host of alphabetically ar- 
ranged cross references to the subject headings, which predominate in these two 
volumes. 

*Since writing this review the Library of Duke University has returned to the owner, the Com- 


monwealth of Virginia, to the custody of the State Library, the county records mentioned at the 
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The compilers’ emphasis on subject headings is a courageous approach, for while 
the elaborate handling of subjects adds enormously to the usefulness of the index, it 
also makes great demands on the indexers and, to a lesser degree, on the competence 
of the researcher. In the subject area, where every man considers himself an authority, 
lie most of the opportunities for criticism. The user, moreover, whose interest is only 
in names of persons or families, or in specific towns or counties, will find various 
causes for complaint. A reader, for example, who wants every reference to Yorktown 
will find under Yorktown only sixteen specific references, all to the town’s govern- 
ment. These are followed by 137 cross-references in alphabetical order to non-official 
items pertaining to Yorktown, each of which must be looked up under its subject 
heading. In the case of Boston, for obvious reasons, the ratio is better: about 360 
specific references, with 600 cross references to subject entries. There is also room 
for some hair-splitting as to what might more wisely have been entered independently, 
rather than as subheads to Virginia or United States. But the researcher in Auctions, 
Apples, Apprentices, Barns, Beds, and several thousand other subjects will find happily 
that the indexers have done an enormous amount of his work for him. 

Indexers are subject to human limitations, and the researcher using this index must 
make intelligent use of what it provides. If he is annoyed to find no cross-references 
between Artillery and Gunnery, he will find under Guns references to Blunderbusses, 
Cohornes, Fowling pieces, Mortars, Swivels, and many others. It appears to this re- 
viewer that the compilers’ primary interest in subjects has resulted occasionally in 
inadequate cross referencing for variant spellings of names, and there is some incon- 
sistency in the entries for titled personages. A mechanical aid of great convenience 
in “Swem’s Index,” the repetition of the keys to abbreviations at the bottom of every 
page, is omitted here, the key not even being provided anywhere in the second 
volume, but only in the introduction in Volume One. But these and similar flaws 
serve in general only to emphasize the immense value and utility of the work as a 
whole. 

It is safe to say that researchers who have looked forward to this index since its 
inception in 1942, under the supervision of the late Hunter D. Farish, will not be 
disappointed in the final result. Virginians both native and professional owe a heavy 
debt to Mr. Cappon, who has done so much towards the preservation and accessibility 
of historical sources. His bibliography of Virginia newspapers since 1821, published 
a number of years ago, used in conjunction with Clarence Brigham’s bibliography 
for the earlier years, readily enables the researcher to locate extant files of Virginia 
newspapers, the basic printed source for Virginia history. For Williamsburg, 1736- 
1780, we no longer need the biblographies, except to note what is lacking. For the 
compilers of the Virginia Gazette Index are furnishing with it a microfilm copy of all 
the known surviving issues of all the editions of the Virginia Gazette. 


University of Virginia Francis L. Berxeey, Jr. 
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The Story of Danville. By Jans Gray Hacan. Stratford House, New York. 147 pp. 
$4.00. 


The story of a town, like the portrait of a child, is likely to disappoint those who 
are intimate with the subject. But in her “Danville” Jane Gray Hagan has caught 
an expression of strength and independence that is not only true of Danville in Vir- 
ginia, but is the family likeness of hundreds of Southern small cities. She put her 
pen upon an American potential that is not yet duly considered; for she describes a 
town beginning at an Indian ford across the Dan River, growing upon its own self- 
respecting strength, practicing the Southern conviction that government instituted 
by the governed derives its just powers from the consent and cooperation of free citi- 
zens engaged in free enterprise, free worship and common responsibility. 

That worship is free and responsibility shared in her city Mrs. Hagan shows in the 
count of sixty-six churches of fifteen different denominations, some with white con- 
gregations and others with colored, besides a Jewish temple and a synagogue. Hos- 
pitals, public libraries and cultural clubs grew with the city. 

From the earliest days Danville citizens accepted the responsibility of education 
even in the wilderness. Log-housed academies, through many vicissitudes, grew into 
such influential institutions as the Danville Military Institute, Stratford and Averett 
Colleges and the Hughes Memorial School, which last is a farm home for needy 
boys and girls attending county public school. 

This chapter on education has much charm. School faculties, writes Mrs. Hagan, 
“included at first men from the North, some of them excellent teachers, though 
limited in preparation, sure of positions in the South when teachers were in demand, 
and the profession not yet looked upon with favor by men of good family and edu- 
cation.” There was quite a famous female teacher from the North. Miss Ann Bene- 
dict, a native of Connecticut, came in 1826 to establish a Female Institute of delight- 
ful history. Dr. Dame, a contemporary and competitor of Miss Benedict, describes 
her as “wild and thoughtless.” He goes on to tell that “during a protracted meeting of 
some kind at her school-room she professed conversion and soon joined the Presby- 
terian Church,” since which time her “whole character was truly transformed.” 
Thenceforth her zeal for teaching the Shorter Catechism enlivened many an edu- 
cational controversy. Nor was she diverted from her obsession even by the offer of 
a handsome school building. Then there was Mr. Summerhaz, “a foreigner said to 
be a Scotchman” of so cruel and violent disposition that he was driven out of school 
by incensed parents. In 1817 came Levi Holbrook to “set his lasting influence on the 
town” and to amass a large fortune. And then, in recent times, came General George 
C. Marshall to teach military science to men who gave their young powers to the 
nation in two World Wars. Between 1800 and 1850 there were five hundred private 
academies in Virginia. Danville had a goodly share of them then, and in the hard 
years following 1865 struggled successfully to keep several of them effective. 

Free enterprise is impressively represented in several industries. The Southern 
Railroad had its inception in Danville capital. The Dan River Mills, for years the 
project of local businessmen, is now the largest single unit fabric mill in the world, 
and quite an item on the nation’s stock exchanges. And, says Mrs. Hagan, “From 
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its very beginning, the story of Danville is inextricably interwoven with the develop- 
ment of the tobacco industry, its roots running far back into the history of the plant.” 
The “dramatic development of Bright Tobacco” and the revolutionary method of 
loose-leaf sales instigated by a Danville merchant are factors in world-wide industry. 
Probably the freest of all her free enterprises are Danville’s newspapers; among them 
The Bee, which she says began as a chatty afternoon sheet, and The Danville Register, 
which once suffered bankruptcy following a political campaign in which the editors 
spoke their own mind instead of the opinions of their subscribers. 

In its role of free men under government derived from the people, Mrs. Hagan 
shows Danville’s finest dignity, marking the “basic good sense of the men who, with 
many handicaps and few advantages, set out to build a city along with their fortunes, 
and succeeded in both objectives, holding the door open to ability and energy. It is 
an interesting fact that Danville’s rise has been coincident with the rise of what is 
popularly called the racial problem. And Danville gives one of the outstanding 
examples of the fact that the problems in muncipal relations between Negroes and 
whites in the South are the aliens. From the day that Patrick Henry pointed out 
that the nation would have to choose whether it would be white or black, this has 
been a recognized matter of constantly changing adjustment; but the problem is in 
the minds of distant observers. The episode in American history of Negro slavery 
and its dissolution is cause for neither shame nor pride. It was a turn of progress, 
wheeling out from the dark ages into civilization which yet has shadows. With kindly 
restraint Mrs. Hagan recounts the “Danville Riot” of 1883 when there were 3,000 
whites and 4,000 Negroes in the city. It is the oft-repeated story of the exploiting of 
Negro votes by outsiders, the Negro in the street turning against the Negro in office, 
aliens misleading mobs, and in the end the Negro and the Southern white man 
knowing each other as friend, each with a peculiar treasure of citizenship to bring 
into the Kingdom. 

It is interesting to note what Danville claims as “firsts” — the first matriculate at 
Wellesley College, the first tobacco auctioneer’s chant, the first loose-leaf tobacco 
auctions, the first American lady to be a member of Britain’s Parliament. 

Because Danville is essentially social this story is full of personal names. But this 
is no chatty anthology of town gossip. Here are basic facts studiously sifted through 
authentic records. There is an Appendix that is all personal names, the Gold Star 
Honor Rolls of two World Wars, lists of city officials, and Presidents of Clubs. 

The book has a good index. The “List of References,” however, is briefer than 


the work indicates. Frances Norton Mason 
Richmond, Virginia 


Historic Harrisonburg. By Joun W. Waytanp. Five Hundred Copies Printed from 
Type for the Author. The McClure Printing Company, Staunton, Virginia. $8.00. 
To John W. Wayland the history of the Valley of Virginia is as familiar as bread 

and butter, and plain food for further thought he offers in his private publication, 

Historic Harrisonburg. The reader who likes a flavour of romance must add his own 

imagination to this factual and authoritative volume of information. From sources 
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“rare and not easily found” Mr. Wayland explains that he gathers “together in easily 
accessible form many items of interest concerning Harrisonburg and Rockingham 
County, the people who lived and worked there, the places where they have lived, 
and incidents of special interest or significance, many of which have been forgotten 
by most persons now living.” 

One of the longest of these items is the narrative of Mrs. Maria Koontz Carr, who 
knew the town well in the years 1820 to 1830. Several pen and ink diagrams of streets 
and neighbourhoods locate her recollections. Another item is “A list of all free in- 
habitants of Harrisonburg in 1850, grouped as families with names, ages, occupations, 
places of birth, and other particulars” enumerated by Tyree Maupin. The Maupin 
family, being the printers, head the list. The “Editor’s” age is given as forty-nine. 
The three “printers” were aged 13, 15 and 17. A family of Kearneys from Ireland 
were “mail contractors.” There are listed more “tailors” than “wagon makers.” There 
are several “silver smiths,” “gun smiths,” “hatters” and one German “Piano dealer.” 
Lawyers, clergymen and physicians were numerous. Two“Bar Keepers” served the 
town that had four editors and two newspapers. 

Another lengthy item is a “Harrisonburg Chronology” for two hundred and ten 
years. As history this calendar is strictly localized. It is as if one stood on a Harrison- 
burg side-walk and watched the parade of events come into view at one street corner 
and pass out of sight around another. From the survey of Thomas Harrison’s land 
grant in 1739 to the appointment of a Harrisonburger to the Virginia judicial circuit 
in 1949 the events noted are only what entered, or went out from, or grew up in 
Harrisonburg. The chronology marks the growth of a town that fed soul and body 
on a vigorous mixture of religion, education and the stolid enterprises that develop 
from “the earth and the fulness thereof.” Printers and publishers, who gravitated 
freely to this town, either came because of an enthusiasm for Rockingham County 
or contracted it upon arrival, for their publications were promptly fired by that pro- 
vincial pride and joy that drives the foundations of a community deep and strong. 

From recent records Mr. Wayland has drawn a handsome paper on “Rockingham 
County and the City of Harrisonburg in World War I.” In it he describes the “Rock- 
ingham Complex” derived from the “large proportion of Church people whose creeds 
emphasize peace at any price,” which he says, “as logic may be impossible; as psy- 
chology may be difficult; but . . . as an actual condition, must be recognized.” This 
was the pattern of thought from which a noble army was thrice drawn. For, continues 
Mr. Wayland, “Our people may sometimes be provincial, they may often be defective 
in world vision, but they detest tyranny . . . and they never fail to respond to a cry of 
distress.” He ends this chapter with the inscription on a monument to Harrisonburg’s 
soldiers — “They tasted death in youth that liberty might grow old.” 

Schools and churches flourished, numerous and active, through all of the two hun- 
dred and ten years in Harrisonburg that Mr. Wayland touches upon. Bishop Asbury’s 
diary is quoted. The work of Massey and Ruffner, pioneers in public school develop- 
ment, is sketched briefly. Finally there is an “historical compend” on Negro schools. 
In Harrisonburg these grew so rapidly and peaceably after 1865 that this record sug- 
gests that here the colored people before acquiring freedom had acquired a knowledge 
of knowledge. 
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In the very middle of the volume, in a chapter headed “Lest We Forget,” Mr. 
Wayland gives his sources and pays tribute to those who have “helped to keep alive 
the history of this community.” The Moravian missionaries left diaries that tell of 
their journeys in Rockingham County. General John E. Roller assembled a wealth 
of historical material in the old stone house of Thomas Harrison in Harrisonburg. 
Mr. Wayland says “the various telephone directories and business directories that 
have been published during the last half-century or more are really valuable sources 
of information for the historian and genealogist.” The Rockingham County His- 
torical Association and the United Daughters of the Confederacy, Turner Ashby 
Chapter, “have made a beginning in publishing valuable and interesting documents 
through the medium of the Rockingham Recorder, a periodical that has been given 
wide recognition by researchers and libraries.” Foote’s Sketches of Virginia, Dr. 
Garrison's History of the Reformed Church in Virginia among other histories of 
schools and churches, and the Valley newspapers of which Harrisonburg was prolific, 
are cited along with Mr. Wayland’s own numerous studies in Shenandoah Valle 
history. 

This is a book for Harrisonburgers and specializing students. The material is con- 
veniently exposed and indexed. 

Richmond, Virginia Frances Norton Mason 


And the War Came: The North and the Secession Crisis, 1860-61. By Kennets M. 
Srampp. Louisiana State University, 1950. 


The political and economic aspects of the dark days during the winter-long eve 
of the U. S. Civil War are critically analyzed by Kenneth M. Stampp in And The 
War Came: The North and the Secession Crisis, 1860-61. It is a thoroughly docu- 
mented, chronologically presented, and interestingly written account of how the north 
and the south steadily and visibly drifted apart during those fateful months between 
the election of Lincoln, in November, to the presidency of the disintegrating union 
and the assault, in April, by South Carolina troops on Fort Sumter. And the War 
Came is an excellent “study of northern reaction to southern secession.” This was 
precisely the objective of the author. 

Mr. Stampp depended largely on original sources for his information. He used to 
good advantage newspapers, printed and manuscript letters and diaries, periodicals, 
and government publications. The book contains a comprehensive and very usable in- 
dex, and a bibliography of original and secondary sources. These sources are broken 
down into types, each arranged alphabetically. 

It is Mr. Stampp’s opinion that Major Anderson’s day of decision was a long-delayed 
climax, not of a winter engaged in disputes, but of decades engaged in bitter bickering 
over tangible and highly controversial issues. Among these unsettled issues which 
were the major causes of our civil war were: 1. the institution and the extension of 
slavery; 2. the tariff; 3. theories of nullification and secession; 4. federation and con- 
federation; and 5. the balance of power in the government at Washington, D. C. 

Materially contributing to the prospects in intersectional hostilities were the expec- 
tations and efforts of abolitionists, anti- and pro-slavery men; supporters of and ob- 
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jectors to the high tariff; advocates of navigation laws favoring U. S. citizens in our 
coast-wise shipping and advocates of free trade; defenders of the federal union and 
sponsors of a confederation; politicians and statesmen who gloried and perhaps hoped 
to profit materially because their political party and their section of the country was at 
the wheel of the rudderless ship of state while other politicians and statesmen deeply 
resented loss of that control. 

The continued failure of sectional leaders to settle these major controversial issues 
forecast disunion. To the end that these issues be resolved and reconciliation be 
effected, the author of And the War Came believes that a conscientious effort was 
made by many responsible political and business leaders north of the Mason & Dixon 
line. War came in spite of their apparently sincere desire to prevent it. 

Mr. Stampp makes it quite clear that northern leaders were for the most part quite 
sincere in their hopes to prevent southern secession and offered inducements cal- 
culated to make the union more attractive. Northern sincerity, unfortunately, was 
not matched by promises to condone slavery, nor to permit the extension of slavery, nor 
to repeal fugitive slave laws, nor, in fact, to sacrifice save in the slightest political and 
economic advantages against which the south had long rebelled, in and out of congress. 
Most northern leaders gave little more than lip service toward reconciliation on the 
really important issues that split the union. 

It was northern failure to offer a legitimate compromise and it was southern failure 
to yield in their extreme demands that made inevitable secession and civil war. In 
the final analysis it was perhaps the sacredness of the union that motivated northern 
men to support Lincoln. It was perhaps the sacredness of their cause that prompted 
southern men to support Davis. 

History does repeat itself. Almost a century ago our ancestors almost methodically 
went about the grim business of making civil war inevitable. Today the descendants 
of those men who in blue or grey fought for union or disunion are faced with the 
equally grim prospects of a third world war within a generation. If history proves 
anything, it proves that men the world over acknowledge the god Mars as master. 
Madison College Curtiss SmitH 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Whitfield, Bryan, Smith and Related Families. Compiled by Emma Moreneap 
WarrFiz.p, assisted by Many Members of These Families. Edited by THropors 
Marsuatt Wurrrretp. Book I, Whitfield; Book II, Bryan, Smith. Printed by the 
Times, Incorporated, Westminster, Md. 1950. 


These volumes are attractive in appearance; the binding is gray, representing the 
argent field of the Whitfield coat of arms, on which is displayed a bend plain between 
two cotises engrailed sable. The lines of black contrast effectively against the gray. 
The paper is of good quality, the typography clear and the numerous illustrations 
excellent. The two volumes are creditable to their publisher. 
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This large and extensive compilation, 402 pages in the first volume and 519 pages 
in the other, exclusive of indexes, is in the main the work of the late Miss Emma M. 
Whitfield of Richmond, Virginia, enlarged since her death and edited by her nephew, 
Professor Theodore M. Whitfield, of Westminster, Maryland. In mere size, it would 
be an impressive record, but in its good points it is impressive too. 

It is sad that Miss Whitfield and some of those who assisted her at the outset did 
not live to see their long continued labors come to fruition, and realize how many re- 
searchers would be aided by their work. 

The sincerity of both compiler and editor is evidenced frequently: when there is 
uncertainty as to the correct name, date or place, more than one version is given. 
Every care was taken to abide by plain unembroidered fact. Though the genealogy 
of the English Whitfield family is traced back to the twelfth century, the explicit 
statement is made (I, p. 52) that no “provable connection between England and the 
Virginia Whitfields has been established.” 

Taking up the contents of these volumes in some detail, we find in volume one, 
pp. 51-283, a discussion of the family of Wm. Whitfield, pp. 287-307, a discussion of 
the family of Anthony Hatch, 15 pages of appendices and 11 pages of bibliography. 
Volume two contains accounts of the following families: William Bryan, pp. 3-119; 
Hardy Bryan, pp. 123-153; Edward Bryan, pp. 157-189; Lewis Bryan, pp. 193-205; and 
of the descendants of John Smith and Elizabeth Whitfield, pp. 209-397, besides 36 
pages of appendices. Each volume carries its own index, but the bibliography in 
volume one covers both books. 

The bibliography attests extensive research in both published and unpublished 
records. It is excellent to note the family Bibles consulted and their owners. It is 
amazing, however, to find Virkus’s Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy, 
a purely commercial publication, placed in a list of research material. Surely the editor 
does not consider its statements authoritative. One is also surprised at this: “Journal 
of The House of Delegates of The Commonwealth of Virginia 1 — Special reference 
to Volumes for 1702-03, 1727-40, 1752-58, and 1776. (Williamsburg and Richmond, 
Va., 1776- )” What does Prof. Whitfield think was the status of Virginia in 1702? 
The correct title of the above is: Journals of the House of Burgesses 1619-1776, 13 vols. 
Richmond 1905-1915. Though listed among unpublished material “Charles River and 
York Hampton Parish Register 1648-1800 Hampton, Va” is presumably meant for 
Charles Parish York County Virginia History and Registers 1648-1789, published by 
the Virginia State Library, 1932. Copies of the Registers of both Abington Parish and 
Albemarle Parish are available in the Archives Division of the State Library, as well 
as in the library of the Virginia Historical Society. Mrs. Nugent's fine abstracts of 
patents, 1623-1666, were published under the title Cavaliers and Pioneers not Cava- 
liers of Virginia CI, p. 26). 

The reviewer has no knowledge of the truth or error in the genealogies discussed, 
hence is unable to check them. She does, however, note a few errors in fact. Sir 
Thomas Hinton (II p. 218) is said to have been a member of the Virginia Company 
of London. While this statement has been made by various persons, his name is on 
no list of the Company members that the reviewer has seen and she is convinced that 
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he was not a member, though others of the name were. George Durant (I, p. 287) is 
said to have been “apparently at least once Speaker of the House of Burgesses.” The 
Journals of the House of Burgesses do not show the name. 

In vol. I, pp. 25-49 are found items relating to persons by the name of Whitfield resi- 
dent in the West Indies and in various Virginia counties who are apparently unrelated 
to the William Whitfield on whom interest is centered. It is an excellent idea to 
bring together all such items, as later they may prove relevant. Material given as 
sketchily, however, as that on pp. 35-43 is tantalizing and would need rechecking to 
determine what value it had. 

The arrangement is probably as good as the mass of material permitted, though one 
misses the helpful numeral placed above and to the right of a given name that tells the 
reader at a glance the number of generations between the immigrant ancestor and the 
person under discussion. 

The family anecdotes and histories are handled with good taste and do not become 
tiresome. The reviewer particularly enjoyed the account of Lewis Whitfield (I, p. 77) 
who thoughtfully purchased his coffin, would lie in it to get “used to it” and take it 
with him on long trips. She recalls the story in her own family connections of the old 
aunt who had her mausoleum erected in the cemetery in Orange, Virginia. On sum- 
mer evenings she could be found sitting calmly in the doorway because as she would 
explain, “On a hot day, it’s the only comfortable spot in town.” 

The reviewer has often noted the long shelves of genealogies in the Library of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington and felt a trifle envious as she 
saw how few of them related to southern families. These two volumes are a step to- 
wards rectifying that condition, for they treat of families resident in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. In some of 
these states research is difficult and published source material scanty. The genealogist, 
therefore, who is interested in these families will give this work a warm welcome. 


Newport News, Virginia 


Marriages of Prince Edward County, Virginia — 1754 to 1810. Compiled and pub- 
lished by Mrs. H. A. Knorr, 1401 Linden St., Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Mimeo- 
graphed. $5.00. 

Mrs. Knorr is a much travelled Southern lady who has always been interested in the 

Virginia background. She has at great patience and expense made a collection of 

Virginia marriages, considered the largest and most reliable available. She assisted 

Mrs. Blanche Adams Chapman of Smithfield in the publication of her fine collection 

of Elizabeth City County records and collaborated with her in the recent Southamp- 

ton County marriages. Then this book — That stronghold of the Presbyterians, Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, is in Prince Edward. Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston, now retired Presi- 
dent of the College, and also a former President of the Virginia Historical Society, 
wrote the preface, explaining notable persons in the nation who were from this 
county. Much of his data is used in the book. Prince Edward is in mid-Virginia. 
A stop-over from the Tidewater in the migration to the South and West. These 
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counties have always been a stop-block for genealogists tracing families to their be- 
ginnings in the Colony. This book gives more than mere names and dates. There 
is unexpected detail of value to the searcher. The only regret is that Mrs. Knorr, with 
her energy and accuracy, is not here in Virginia to give more for the benefit of count- 


less unknown students. ——— 


The Carter Tree. Compiled by Ropert Ranpoipn Carrer of Shirley and tabulated 
and indexed by Rosert IsHam Ranpopu of Chicago. Lithographed. $5.00. (Ad- 
dress orders to Robert Isham Randolph, 1731 Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, 
California.) 

The Carter Tree, in the form of a graph or chart, forty-one inches by forty-two 
inches in size, was compiled, “designed and written” by Robert Randolph Carter of 
Shirley, copyrighted and published in 1897 by his daughter, Marion Carter Oliver. 
The chart is a thing of beauty and a most valuable contribution to genealogy, but it 
is difficult to locate any given name among its many branches and to trace its line 
with the intermarriages and cross connections. 

The compiler of these tables has merely translated the chart into tabular form with 
a numerical and alphabetical index so that any one of the ten thousand individual 
names on the chart may be quickly found and its place in the tree located by tracing 
the numerical index from the main stem. 

No attempt has been made to extend the information shown on the chart or to 
bring it up to date, but it is hoped that this publication will be helpful to descendants 
in the various branches and that it may serve as a basis for bringing the Carter Tree 
up to date in all of its branches. 

The chart was a labor of love on the part of Robert Randolph Carter and this 
translation into tables and index is offered in the same spirit by Robert Isham 
Randolph. 

Having had the privilege of carefully studying the manuscript of this book we 
know fully the value of Colonel Randolph’s tabulation and indexing of The Carter 
Tree, and consider it a marked contribution to the literature of American genealogy. 
It is indeed an indispensable book to anyone interested in studying the innumerable 
lines of Carter descent; enabling them to “place,” at almost a glance, individuals of that 
descent in their proper lines. We most heartily commend the acquisition of a copy of 
this book to all persons of the name or blood; as well as to libraries having departments 
of American genealogy. 


A Virginia Plantagenet. Royal Descent of Sarah Vowell Dangerfield. Records and 
Other Matter dating from 741 to 1949. Privately printed by the Author, Saran 
VowE i DaINGERFIELD STIRLING. $100. (to libraries 30% discount). Address: Mrs. 
Charles Goldsborough Stirling, 530 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


This book of ancient ancestral lineage brought down to a family group of Vir- 
ginians of recent times is a tribute to the memory of a beloved mother who instilled 
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in her daughter a love of honorable and historically significant ancestry and immediate 
family connections. 

A half century ago Margaret Vowell Smith, of Alexandria, compiled and had 
privately printed a book of the royal lines of ancestry of her mother, Mrs. Sarah 
Gosnell (Vowell) Smith, which she presented to her sister, Mrs. Sarah Vowell 
(Smith) Daingerfield. It is this treasured family record, together with additional 
data in regard to other ancestral lines, that Mrs. Stirling has published as a memorial 
to her mother, Mrs. Daingerfield. 

The title of this book —A Virginia Plantagenet —is derived from the fact (and 
fact it is, amply supported by records remaining in England and in Virginia) that 
Mrs. Sarah Vowell (Smith) Daingerfield was descended from King Edward III, 
of England. This descent was established in Virginia in the person of one George 
Reade (1608-1671), Esquire, who came to the colony in 1637, appearing as a friend 
of Sir John Harvey, the governor of the colony, and of his Secretary of State, Richard 
Kemp. Reade was named Secretary of State pro tem when Kemp was in England 
in 1640 and was afterwards a member of the House of Burgesses and of the Governor's 
Council. He lived first in Jamestown and later in York and Gloucester Counties. 
George Reade’s distinguished English family connection was disclosed many years 
ago by references to him in letters to Colonial officials given in the first published 
volume of the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1574-1660 (London: 1860) 
and by investigations in English records made by General Meredith Reade, formerly 
American Consul at Paris, who, though not related to George Reade, felt an interest 
in the name. Researches in England established the fact that George Reade (1608- 
1671), who had come to Virginia in 1637, was a son of Robert Reade of Linkenholt, 
Hampshire, and his wife Mildred, daughter of Sir Thomas Windebanke, of Haines 
Hill, Berkshire (clerk of the signet to Queen Elizabeth and King James I), and his 
wife, Frances, daughter of Sir Edward Dymoke, of Scrivelsby Court, Lincolnshire, 
hereditary Champion of England. Through generations of ancestors bearing the 
names of Dymoke, Talbois, Gasgoine, Percy, and Mortimer, George Reade is carried 
back to Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of King Edward III. The descent to 
Mrs. Sarah Vowell (Smith) Daingerfield —“A Virginia Plantagenet” — from George 
Reade, is derived through his daughter Mildred who married Augustine Warner II 
(1642-1681) of “Warner Hall,” Gloucester County, and their daughter Mary Warner 
who married John Smith, of “Purton,” Gloucester County. The treasured family 
record published in this book gives the lines of descent in great detail together with 
interesting items of personal history in regard to many of the individuals who form 
the human links in this ancestral chain. 

In October, 1896, number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(Volume IV, pp. 204-5) the late Doctor William G. Stanard published a note in 
which the first intimation of this remarkable English ancestral background of George 
Reade was made in this country. Several years later the late C. Wickliffe Throck- 
morton, of New York, published in the same magazine (Volume VI, April, 1899, 
Pp- 407 et seq.) an extended study of Reade’s noble and royal ancestry. In very recent 
years English genealogists have developed the fact that the present Queen of England 
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has the notable heritage of the George Reade blood in her veins. She descends from 
Reade through the Warner, Smith and Porteus families and Mrs. Stirling has (by 
permission) added Anthony R. Wagner's paper on “The Queen of England’s Ameri- 
can Ancestry and Cousinship to Washington and Lee,” which appeared in The New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Record in July, 1939. 

In Part Two of her book Mrs. Stirling has given interesting items in regard to other 
lines of her ancestry — the Daingerfield, Bathurst and Jacquelin families are liberally 
noticed. These families have a notable descent in Virginia, the first established by 
William Daingerfield in old Rappahannock County in 1667 and descending through 
William Daingerfield of “Belvidere” on the Rappahannock River, not far below 
Fredericksburg, and his son Bathurst Daingerfield, with connections with the Kay, 
Fowle and Grew families; the second established by Lancelot Bathurst (of ancient 
Gloucestershire lineage) in New Kent County, Virginia, before 1680; and the third 
established by Edward Jacquelin at Jamestown, in Virginia about 1697. From asso- 
ciation with present day descendants of the Bathurst family in England and the 
Jacquelin family in France, Mrs. Stirling is able to recount many interesting and 
charming personal items. 

The notes on the Stirling family, to which Mrs. Stirling's husband, the late Charles 
Goldsborough Stirling belonged — with items relative to Mr. Stirling’s connection 
with the Walsh, Yates and Lloyd families — all of them Maryland families, add in- 
terest to the pages of this book. 

A Virginia Plantagenet not only in its contents is worthy tribute to the persons 
whose histories it relates, but has the advantage of the use of beautiful typography, 
illustration and binding, having come from the press of Whittet and Shepperson, 
Richmond. 


Richmond, Virginia 


Crayton TorrENCE 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1951 


Tue Annual Meeting of the members of the Virginia Historical Society was held in 
The Lee House, Richmond, Virginia, on the afternoon of Friday, January 19, 1951, 
being the anniversary of General Lee’s birth and the date fixed for such assemblies 
by the Constitution. 

President Williams opened the meeting by sounding three strokes on the Old 
St. John’s Church bell. Declaring a quorum in attendance, he stated that the first 
in order of business was the reading of the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting. 
However, he added, since these had been published in the April, 1950, number of 
the Society's Magazine, perhaps their reading was unnecessary, and that he would 
entertain a motion to approve them as published. Such a motion was duly made, 
seconded, and unanimously carried. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Mr. David J. Mays, Recording Secretary, 
the President requested Mr. Torrence to act in Mr. Mays’ place. 

Following this the President presented to the Meeting, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, a report of the activities of the Society during the calendar year 1950. The 
report was cordially received and on motion, duly made and seconded, was ordered 
filed with the minutes of this meeting as Appendix I; and it was directed that it be 
published with the proceedings of this meeting in the April 1951 number of the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

Upon conclusion of the reading of the report the President announced that the 
next business before the meeting was the Report of the Treasurer of the Society for 
the fiscal year ending December 31, 1950, and the Report of our Financial Agent, 
the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond. These reports were presented 
by Mr. S. M. Bemiss, Chairman of the Finance Committee, and were on motion duly 
made and seconded, received and ordered filed with the minutes of this meeting. The 
Treasurer's Report appears in Appendix II and Virginia Historical Society Endow- 
ment Account appears in Appendix III. 

Due to the absence of their representatives there were no reports from the Norfolk, 
the Norfolk County-Portsmouth and Southside branches of the Society. 

The President then recognized Mr. James F. Minor, of Charlottesville, who brought 
cordial greetings from the Albemarle County Historical Society. 

The President then announced that the election of Officers and Members of the 
Executive Committee for 1951 was in order, adding that by direction of the Executive 
Committee a Nominating Committee had been appointed, whose report and recom- 
mendations would next be heard. 
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The report of the Nominating Committee was then read by Mrs. Brockenbrough 
Lamb, and was as follows: 


Richmond, Virginia 
January 19, 1951 
To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 


Memsers OF THE Historicat Society, 
RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The undersigned, constituting your Nominating Committee, have the honor to 
propose the following named persons for election to the offices indicated: 


For President: Edmund Randolph Williams, Richmond 
For Members of the Executive Committee: 


Thomas P. Abernethy, University Douglas S. Freeman, Richmond 
Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond Hugh B. Grigsby Galt, Norfolk 
Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News 
Alexander G. Brown, Jr., Richmond Eppa Hunton, IV, Richmond 
Stewart Bryan, Jr., Richmond Sterling Hutcheson, Boydton 
David K. E. Bruce, Brookneal George H. Jamerson, Richmond 
G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond 
Robert Hill Carter, Richmond Walter S. Robertson, Richmond 
Stuart G. Christian, Richmond Alexander H. Sands, Richmond 
Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond Earl G. Swem, Williamsburg 
Virginius Dabney, Richmond William F. Tompkins, Richmond 
Preston Davie, New York B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. J. Eckenrope 


Mrs. Brockensroucn LAMB 
Mrs. Vircrnta WINFREE GIBBON 
Committee 


Following the reading of this report the Chairman asked if there were further 
nominations. None being made, the Chairman requested Mr. James F. Minor to 
take the Chair, which he did; requesting a vote on the nominations. Accordingly a 
motion was duly made, seconded and unanimously adopted that the acting Recording 
Secretary be directed to cast the ballot of the members present for the election of the 
oficers and committeemen named in the report. 

Mr. Williams, re-elected to the presidency of the Society, again taking the chair 
recognized Mr. James F. Minor, who briefly stated to the meeting his interest in trying 
to locate certain drawings made many years ago of Fontaine portraits, the drawings 
having been disposed of to a party (now unknown) in Virginia. Mr. Minor requested 
that anyone present who should know the whereabouts of these drawings or should 
at any later time hear anything about these drawings would kindly let him know. 

There being no further business the meeting thereupon adjourned. 
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Evening Meeting 

At 8:30 o'clock p.m. members of the Society and their friends, assembled in the 
Flag Room of Battle Abbey, heard Doctor Douglas Southall Freeman, foremost living 
American biographer, deliver the Annual Address which was an evaluation of two 
of the greatest Americans of earlier years. 

George Washington and Robert E. Lee were Dr. Freeman's subjects — the parallels 
and the contrasts in their lives, their similarities and differences, their great triumphs 
and their disappointments. To the subject the speaker brought the wealth of knowl- 
edge he has acquired in his lifelong historical and military studies, lighted by his 
perception and judgment and warmed by the understanding undoubtedly sharpened 
by his own wide participation in great decisions and great events. 

Washington and Lee had much in common, Dr. Freeman told his hearers. Not a 
breath of slander or scandal darkened the life of either man, though Washington was 
in public service during the tempestuous eighteenth century. Again, both men en- 
dured great hardship, although Lee’s was of short duration until the last months of 
the Civil War. The hopes of both men were deferred, often to be shattered by the 
failure of other men. Both, as military commanders, had the weight of sea power 
against them. 

There were also dissimilarities. Washington had experience at law which Lee 
never had, having served in the House of Burgesses in Williamsburg beginning in 
1759. He was not a conspicuous burgess, however; scarcely a single observation 
Washington made on the floor of the House is recorded. But silent as he was, Wash- 
ington learned the mind of the Virginia burgesses and learned what we call today 
the political “machine.” He was not a leader of it, but its leaders were his friends. Lee 
never had any large understanding of the mind of the politician. He had more distrust 
than admiration for the mind of the legislator. Washington had an advantage over 
Lee in this respect, but Lee had an intelligent executive with whom to deal in war 
time, in the person of Jefferson Davis. 

Lee had to deal with states better organized to support revolution than were the 
states of 1773. Lee had an easier time with Governor Brown of Georgia, difficult as 
he was, than Washington did with any of a half dozen governors. Few State execu- 
tives supported Washington steadfastly. Lee received much better support from 
Virginia than did Washington. Virginians are perhaps too proud of their State’s part 
in the Revolution. 

Washington encountered more opposition from the family of Lee than from any 
other single source in Virginia of the Revolution. But no man did more to give us the 
idea of Washington the Revolutionary Leader than did Lighthorse Harry Lee. Virginia 
in the Eighteenth Century still had to learn lessons in cooperation: the Eighteenth 
Century had a regard for “honor” — or distinction — which we would call absurd. 
Washington had to unravel the contentious claims of men constantly quarreling over 
who was the senior in service. 

Lee is close enough to us through our fathers for us to venerate him and to have 
some understanding of his character; we take Washington for granted. It is usual to 
regard him as more or less the figure on the Crawford statue in Capitol Square. That 
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monument contains a gate into which it was hoped the remains of Washington would 
be re-interred. How glad we are that it never happened! It is appropriate that he is 
there by the Potomac. 

Was there greater service or greater glory in the one than in the other? The path 
from Yorktown led to the presidency and to the Potomac. For Lee, all was com- 
passed in the single phrase, “the road of the South’s redemption” — the road from 
Appomattox to Lexington. 

What do they mean to the nation today, Lee and Washington? Rectitude, the 
performance of duty, the practice of the presence of God. Washington entered the 
Revolution with little faith. Lee said, after Appomattox, “I look forward to better 
days and trust that time and experience, the great teachers of men, under the guidance 
of an ever-merciful God, may save us and restore us . . . We failed, but in the provi- 
dence of God, our failure often proves a blessing.” 

On the conclusion of the address Mr. Williams, president of the Society, expressed 
to Doctor Freeman the Society’s most cordial thanks for his generous courtesy in 
accepting our invitation to deliver the Annual Address; and, on behalf of the audience, 
most heartfelt appreciation of the inspiring way in which he had presented “The 
Spiritual Relationship Between Lee and Washington.” 

A delightful social hour, arranged by a committee of ladies, with Mrs. Samuel M. 
Bemiss, as chairman, concluded the evening’s meeting. 


Crayton Torrence, Acting Recording Secretary 


Approved: 
E. President 


Appendix I 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
to 
Members of the Virginia Historical Society 


MEMBERS: 

In accordance with a requirement of our Constitution I have the honor to submit 
on behalf of our Executive Committee the following report comprising a summary 
of the varied activities of the Society during the calendar year 1950 and a statement 
concerning its condition at the close of the period being examined. 

At the outset, however, it is my sad duty to chronicle a distressing necrology. I ask 
you to stand in homage to their memory, as I read the names of our members who died 
within the past twelve months, requesting you to recall the words of Leonardo da 
Vinci that “as a well-spent day brings happy sleep, so life well used brings happy 
death”: 
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NECROLOGY 
January 1 to December 31, 1950 


Mrs. J. F. Barnhill, Miami Beach, Florida; Mrs. LaMotte Blakely, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Thomas R. Boggs, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Mr. Armistead Borland, Nor- 
folk, Virginia; Mr. Spencer L. Carter, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. William M. Dabney, 
Ruxton, Maryland; Mr. Thomas P. Deitrick, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. J. C. Elsom, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mr. Beverley Fleet, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Charles N. 
Hancher, Wheeling, West Virginia; Mrs. William McGrannigan Ingels, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Louis I. Jaffe, Norfolk, Virginia; Col. Harry B. Jordan, Norfolk, 
Virginia; General Jefferson Randolph Kean, Washington, D. C.; Mr. W. B. Mc- 
Groarty, Alexandria, Virginia; Hon. Carroll Miller, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Robert 
B. Moseley, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Leslie H. Reed, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. 
Charles R. Robins, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Minton W. Talbot, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Jaquelin P. Taylor, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Maxwell G. Wallace, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Mr. Ralph T. Whitelaw, Accomac, Virginia. 


IN MEMORIAM 


We cannot fail to mark with sorrow how many of our oldest and dearest friends 
are included in the appalling list. Among the names is that of our beloved Spencer 
L. Carter, who from 1946 until the time of his death served as a devoted member 
of our Executive Committee. This year took from us also another of the beloved 
members of our Executive Committee, Leslie H. Reed. These gentlemen, who them- 
selves had long been members of the Virginia Historical Society, came of families 
which for generations had contributed to the Commonwealth’s development and many 
of whom held membership in our Society. Mr. Carter became a member of our Ex- 
ecutive Committee in 1946 when the Confederate Memorial Association was merged 
with the Virginia Historical Society, and Mr. Reed was elected to membership in the 
Executive Committee in 1949. Both Mr. Carter and Mr. Reed were appointed to the 
Battle Abbey Committee, and by their loyal service effectively proved their deep and 
abiding interest in the promotion of the Society's welfare. 

Three of the oldest members of our Society have died within the past year: General 
Jefferson Randolph Kean, brigadier-general, United States Army, retired in the gist 
year of his age; William B. McGroarty, in the 93rd year of his age and Jaquelin P. 
Taylor, in the goth year of his age. 

General Kean had seen extensive service in the Army’s medical department and 
was a member of various commissions under presidential appointment. He served as 
a member of the United States Commission to erect a permanent memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson of whom he was a great grandson. Mr. Taylor was not only a generous 
benefactor of the Society by contributions in support of its work, but also by gifts to 
its collections. Mr. McGroarty contributed many articles on family history to our 
magazine and numerous items of interest and value to our manuscript collections. 

In the death of Beverley Fleet the Society has lost one of its most interested members 
and Virginia a most ardent and splendidly qualified student of her local records. His 34 
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Oil portrait (24 by 30 inches) of Julia (Sully) Chichester. Attributed to Robert M. 
Sully, Sr. Received (Accession Number 950:14Por) from the estate of 
the late Miss Julia Sully of Richmond. 
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Oil portrait (25 by 30 inches) of Major Robert M. Sully, ]r., C.S.A., painted when the 
subject was six years old. Attributed to Robert M. Sully, Sr. Received (Accession 
Number 950:13Por) from the estate of the late Miss Julia Sully of Richmond. 
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books issued in mimeographed form under the general title of Virginia Colonial Ab- 
tracts comprise a wealth of material from remaining early record books of our county 
courts given in most accurate abstracts. Mr. Fleet is one to whom the student of Vir- 
ginia genealogy in its historical aspect owes an unreckonable debt of gratitude. 

Ralph T. Whitelaw who died in March 1950, made an incomparable bequest to 
the Society in the manuscript of his work Virginia's Eastern Shore: A History of the 
Counties of Northampton and Accomack. In addition to leaving the manuscript of 
his work, together with all of his pictures of ancient houses on the Eastern Shore, 
maps and other papers bearing on the subject of his work, Mr. Whitelaw also left 
a bequest of $5,000.00 to be used by the Society should it undertake the publication 
of his manuscript. This magnificent gift was most gratefully accepted by the Society 
and, as will be reported by our Publications Committee, Mr. Whitelaw’s book is now 


in course of publication. 


ACCESSIONS 


As a matter of special interest to our membership, reference is made to a few of the 
gifts received by the Society during the past year. Our list of donors and benefactors, 
which is far too lengthy for reading on this occasion, contains many names familiar 
to those of us who have scanned similar lists during the preceding year. To these © 
generous individuals and institutions we reiterate our heartfelt thanks for their con- 
tinuing interest in the aims of our organization, and to all of our donors and bene- 
factors, who through their gifts to our collections have sought to promote the preserva- 
tion and the study of Virginia’s historical records, we extend our sincere gratitude. 

[The President here called attention to several notable gifts of manuscripts, books, 
portraits, engravings made during the past year to the library, portrait gallery and 
museum of the Society; concluding his comments on these accessions by referring 
to the fact that a detailed description of the manuscripts and books would appear in 
the Librarian’s Report, which would be published in the April 1951 number of the 
Magazine and that other gifts would be noted in a list of “Gifts to the Lee House 
and to the Museum.” For the Librarian’s Report, see antepages 139 to 161; and for 
“Gift...” see Appendix V. — Editor.] 

The Standing Committees of the Society and the special committees who aid in 
the administration of the properties have made possible the successful performance 
of the various functions of the Society as will be seen from the reports from the several 
chairmen of these committees: 


THE LEE HOUSE 
Mr. Hersert A. Crarsorne, Chairman 


During the past year there was an increase of four hundred visitors to our house 
and gallery. Through the generosity of the late Miss Julia Sully the Society received 
lovely portraits of her father, Major Robert M. Sully, and her aunt, Mrs. Julia Sully 
Chichester. Mrs. John Allen of Columbus, Ohio, gave us portraits of Colonel William 
Griffin Allen of Claremont and his family. This gift of four portraits completes our 
collection of that prominent family. From the estate of the late Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
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Washington Ingels of Pittsburgh, we received a fine portrait in oil of Reade Macon 
Washington and a miniature of Lund Washington. Several other miniatures and 
silhouettes were given the Society by Mr. Julian H. Granbery, Richmond, and Mr. 
E. P. Waller, Martinsville, Virginia. 

The front and rear parlors and the rear hallway on the first floor were repapered 
and painted. This work held up by the war, completes the program of repapering. 
Other maintenance work is accomplished as the need arises. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 
Ma. Watrser S. Rosertson, Chairman 


The public has shown added interest in the house and garden as evidenced by an 
increase of four hundred and twenty-one visitors over last year. A large percentage 
of this increase occurred during Garden Week, and the garden was in excellent con- 
dition with tulips and early shrubbery in bloom. 

Your Executive Committee held many monthly meetings at Virginia House. Sev- 
eral civic, patriotic and charitable organizations also utilized the house for meetings, 
luncheons and dinners. 

In August your committee reduced the price of admission from $1.00 to 65 cents 
in order to make the house and garden available to a greater number of people. A 
small increase in the number of visitors has been noted. 

We are indebted to Mr. Homer L. Ferguson of Newport News for a very fine scale 
model of the Susan Constant. Originally, promised to Mr. Weddell, the model was 
not completed before his death. This model is now on display at Virginia House. 

All of the iron grille work was painted this year, and other small repairs were made 
for the proper maintenance of the house. 


BATTLE ABBEY 
Mar. Rosert Hitt Carrzr, Chairman 


A notable increase in the number of visitors of all categories was observed at the 
Battle Abbey. Students and children, who are admitted free of charge except for the 
Federal tax, numbered two thousand and sixty-five. 

On the evening of January 19th, the day of our Annual Meeting, members of the 
Society, their friends and the public were invited to hear an address by the Honorable 
George L. Ratcliffe, President of the Maryland Historical Society. A large attendance 
heard Senator Ratcliffe, after which the guests were served refreshments by the 
Ladies Committee. 

Several local chapters of the United Daughters of the Confederacy held their 
meetings at the Battle Abbey during their national convention in November; a number 
of ladies visited the Battle Abbey as guests. 

Several other organizations held their meetings in the Battle Abbey. 

A number of portraits have been cleaned. Funds for this work were contributed 
by the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Mr. Richard D. Steuart of Baltimore augmented his very fine collection of Con- 
federate weapons and equipment. Several extremely rare guns and pistols were 
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among the items. Confederate sheet music, bonds, currency, imprints and other 
items are mentioned elsewhere. 

The committee wishes to express with deep regret the loss of two distinguished 
members, Mr. Spencer L. Carter and Mr. Leslie H. Reed; also, the loss of Mr. Josiah 


Boulden, gardener for twenty-six years. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
Docror B., Branton, Chairman 


The Publication Committee issued the 1950 volume of the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography; the 58th consecutive volume of that publication. Besides carry- 
ing valuable articles on different aspects of Virginia history, a section in each of the four 
numbers of the 58th volume has been devoted to the publication of papers from the So- 
ciety’s collections of original manuscript material. The publication of selected items 
from the Society's manuscript material is an effective means of calling the attention of 
students to both the extent and the historical value of the content of our manuscript 
collections. As far as it has been possible to do so appropriate illustrations have been 
given with the articles and documents in this volume of the magazine. 

During the year the Publication Committee has been able to begin the preparation 
of an analytical index to Volumes 39 through 57 of the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography. Such an index has become a necessity in order to make the material 
published in these volumes more readily accessible to researchers as that published 
in the preceding 38 volumes of the magazine has been made by Swem’s Virginia His- 
torical Index. Though it will require some years to compile the indexing of these 
volumes, we are greatly pleased to report that the work has been started. 

With the completion of this analytical index to Volumes 39 through 57 and the 
alphabetizing and filing of the entries we will have a complete analytical index to 
the magazine; as all volumes from Volume 58 on are being indexed by this method. 
This index is being prepared by Mrs. E. G. Swem. 

We also report that progress is being made with the publication of the late Ralph T. 
Whitelaw’s Virginia's Eastern Shore: A History of the Counties of Northampton and 
Accomack. The manuscript of this notable work and the amount of $5,000.00 to- 
wards its publication was left to the Society by Mr. Whitelaw’s will. By direction 
of the Executive Committee the Publication Committee proceeded in July last to 
make all arrangements for the publication of this work. The services of George Car- 
rington Mason were engaged for the purpose of necessary editorial work on the manu- 
script before putting it to press; for attending to all the details of seeing it through 
the press, and preparing a prospectus to be sent to libraries and individuals throughout 
the country in the matter of soliciting subscriptions. Mr. Mason is also to have charge 
of the initial distribution of the book after publication. The contract for printing and 
binding this work in an edition of 1,000 copies was awarded to the firm of Whittet 
and Shepperson, Richmond. 

Virginia's Eastern Shore is a story of the land and its owners, developed through 
many years of extended research from a study of the original colonial land patents 
and later deeds, wills, and orders in the oldest continuous county records in the United 
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States; with a complete description and pictorial record of all the older houses, and a 
full account of the traditions and historical personalities of Virginia’s Eastern Shore; 
together with chapters on Religion and Education in the two counties; and an appen- 
dix of historical documents. It will be fully illustrated with more than 300 plates, a 
map of the Eastern Shore peninsula, and a patent map for each county, showing tract 
boundaries, historic sites, and present highways. There will be two volumes containing 
1,200 pages, comprehensively indexed. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
Dr. B. WELLForD, Chairman 


During the past year the following additions were made to the collections main- 
tained in the Society's library: 1,220 printed volumes; 685 manuscripts; 218 news- 
papers; 72 prints and broadsides; 6 family charts; 10 maps and plats; 69 pieces of 
sheet music, and 1,180 pieces of paper currency. A more detailed analysis of these 
accessions will be found in the librarian’s annual report for 1950, to be printed in the 
April 1951 issue of our Magazine. The use of the collections has been reflected in an 
increased number of completed orders for photostats and microfilm, in an increased 
number of letters forwarded in reply to written inquiries, and in an increased number 
of users appearing in our search rooms. The cataloguing and reorganization of the 
printed materials has proceeded with pleasing momentum, and the calendaring and 
rearrangement of the manuscript collection has made gratifying progress. Preliminary 
plans for the preparation of a guide to the latter materials have been studied, and the 
Committee hopes that the project will be implemented in the near future. Progress 
made in analyzing our research holdings has permitted a sharper delineation of our 
collecting interests and activities. Our main concern is being channeled, naturally 
enough, into the field of manuscript and printed Virginiana. This category embraces 
much material that touches the states adjacent to Virginia and the states which contain 
territory originally carved from Virginian lands. We are also determined to improve 
and expand our already impressive holdings on the Confederacy, and to develop our 
resources on English history from the reign of Edward VI through the year 1800. 
Preliminary plans for the construction of a new building to house the consolidated 
library resources of the Society were studied early in the year, but the uncertainties 
of building conditions occasioned by the present world situation led to a postpone- 
ment of the project. As a stop-gap measure, shelving that will accommodate approxi- 
mately 3,500 books was installed in the main stack-room at the Lee House. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Mr. Daviw J. Mays, Chairman 


Mr. Mays and his committee have been very active during the year. New members 
procured largely through the efforts of the committee are 233. Losses from all causes 
were 91. The total membership at the close of 1950 was 2,040, the largest in the 
history of the Society. (See Appendix IV for analysis of membership.) 
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FINANCES 


The report of the Treasurer for the year 1950 with a statement from our Financial 
Agent of securities held for our account will be presented by the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 

We must again gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Mr. S. M. Bemiss, for his care and direction in the management 
of our finances, and particularly our investments under the supervision of the Finance 
Committee. 


To turn to other matters, it is heartening to report that two new societies have 
joined the ranks of the organizations striving to promote the study of Virginia’s local 
history and the preservation of Virginia’s historical records. In June a group of in- 
terested individuals gathered at Montross and formed the Northern Neck Historical 
Society. According to recent reports, this organization has achieved a roster of nearly 
300 members. A Fairfax County Historical Society was also organized during the past 
year, and is now the only local historical society in Virginia having a full-time director. 
To these newcomers in our midst we extend our heartiest felicitations and greetings. 
Both the Albemarle and the Clarke County Historical Societies, as has become cus- 
tomary, issued annual printed volumes in 1950, maintaining the same impressive 
standards that they had set in the past. The Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia also issued numerous monographs of general interest to students of Vir- 
ginian history. It is to be hoped that the examples set by these various organizations 
will inspire similar activities on the part of other localities and historically-minded 
groups in the state. 

The membership will be pleased, I trust, to learn that the Executive Committee 
of the Society at its regular meeting on November 16th adopted a resolution to the 
following effect: 

Wuereas, the study of the history of the United States is essential to an under- 
standing of the fundamental principles of our republican form of government; and 

Wuereas, at this very moment subversive elements, both within and without the 
boundaries of this country, are exerting every means within their power to undermine 
and destroy these fundamental principles, peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must; 
and 

Wuereas, there are several of the institutions of higher learning in this Common- 
wealth which do not require the completion of a course of study in American History 
as a prerequisite to admission to the academic schools of such institutions or the award 
of academic degrees. 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee of the Virginia 
Historical Society urges every institution of higher learning in Virginia to require the 
satisfactory completion of a course of study in American history as a prerequisite to 
admission to its academic department or the award of an academic degree. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the president of each 
institution of higher learning offering academic degrees in this Commonwealth with 
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the request that they be brought to the attention of the governing board of their 
respective institutions, and that a copy be sent to the Governor and to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Virginia. 

I am confident that our supporters, especially those who are present here today, 
will heartily second the sentiments expressed in the foregoing statement. 

Several publications of general concern to students of Virginian history were issued 
in 1950. The long-awaited Virginia Gazette Index, published by the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, appeared in two stout volumes, opening up the vast 
storehouse of historical data contained in the 18th century Williamsburg newspapers. 
The Society was happy to cooperate fully in this important project, which immeas- 
urably simplifies the research activities conducted both by our own staff and by the users 
of our reference facilities. The first two volumes of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
being edited at Princeton University by Dr. Julian P. Boyd, also made their appear- 
ance in 1950. Our staff has assisted this undertaking in every possible way, and takes 
great pleasure in the gracious acknowledgements rendered by the editor in the fore- 
word of Volume One. The Library of the University of Virginia also made important 
printed contributions in 1950 to the study of Virginian history. Mr. Francis L. Berkeley 
and Mrs. Constance Thurlow’s calendar of The Jefferson Papers of the University 
of Virginia and Messrs. Berkeley and Stokes’ checklist of The Papers of Randolph 
of Roanoke are valuable additions to the bibliography of Virginia. It would be im- 
possible and unnecessary at this time to mention all of the printed works that appeared 
in 1950 touching the various and sundry aspects of Virginian history. Many of these, 
however, represent research endeavors that were partly conducted in our own manu- 
script and printed collections. 

The record of the Society is one of marked achievements. As we recognize this 
we may turn our thoughts for a few minutes to a meeting of the Society held just 
100 years ago, an account of which as reviewed by our Librarian is presented as a part 
of this report as follows: The then annual meeting was held in the hall of the House 
of Delegates of the State Capitol Building, January 12, 1851. It occurred, we are 
told by the chronicler, “in the presence of a large and most respectable company . . . 
including a brilliant corona of ladies attending to grace the scene.” The Honorable 
John Y. Mason presided and delivered the annual report of the Executive Committee. 
During the course of his remarks he declared that “the materials of history are of 
most benefit when they serve to make the present more illustrious than the past, and 
the future improve still more upon the present.” He went on to note in a characteris- 
tically practical vein, that the extent to which the Society could be of use essentially 
would depend upon the amount of its pecuniary means. The worthy gentleman then 
expressed a fond and fervent hope that the endowment fund would eventually reach 
a munificent sum of $2,000. At the time of his remarks, I might add, it amounted 
to $1,600. On the same occasion the venerable Nestor of Virginian historians, Hugh 
Blair Grigsby, besought the membership to look with favor on his proposal that the 
Society erect a suitable building — which it then lacked — to house its library and 
other treasures. 

To compare these organizational aims of one hundred years ago with the present 
fortunes of the Society would unquestionably astonish those who are not familiar 
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with its development. Without trepidation and at the same time borrowing a phrase 
of Swinburne’s, I would remind you that “all of our past acclaims our future.” The 
Society, thanks to the vision of those generous men who guided its destinies in years 
gone past, has attained an enviable position: its endowment fund runs into seven 
figures; its library contains an unexcelled collection of printed and manuscript Vir- 
giniana, and its publications slowly but surely fill shelf after shelf of scholarly works. 
Yet, our accomplishments do not engender feelings of complacency. To the contrary, 
they render even more poignant the realization that our predecessors have transmitted 
to us a trust that we must maintain and a program that we are morally obligated to 
prosecute. And indeed, the opportunity and the need for promoting the aims of the 
Society are as great in 1951 as they were when the perceptive Mason and the meri- 
torious Grigsby sounded their tocsins one hundred years ago. Neither of those esti- 
mable gentlemen could then definitely have foreseen the vicissitudes that would 
beset the Commonwealth in the years to come. But both envisioned goals for the 
Society toward which its membership could work. Those goals were achieved only 
in time to perceive new objectives looming in the distance. 

And so it is now when we contemplate the future. Our research collections have 

to such a physical extent that new quarters are not merely desirable but actually 
essential. A building fund has been commenced, I might casually note, which can 
gracefully accommodate even the most modest contribution. We hope to expand our 
publications schedule in order to issue annual volumes of organically related source 
materials, as well as occasional monographs of interest to students of Virginian history. 
We would like to develop a more active program of lectures and addresses. We would 
like to accumulate a manuscript fund that would enable us to forestall any future 
migrations of Virginian manuscripts to points beyond the borders of our Common- 
wealth. And, above all else, we would like to achieve a membership that could and 
would participate actively in all of the work of the Society. 

In times of discouragement and adversity our predecessors have carried the Society 
along by the sheer force of their earnest and ungrudging zeal. They have, to be sure, 
raised and bequeathed to us a monument that stands as a bulwark against falsehood 
and misrepresentation in the field of history. We cannot overlook our obligations to 
continue in the same spirit and vein the labors of these men — the enterprising Max- 
well, the brilliant Campbell, the indefatigable Grigsby, the erudite Robinson, the 
scholarly Bruce, the articulate McCabe, the untiring Stanard and the ever-generous 
Weddell. Elijah’s mantle o’er Elisha fell, and we, its recipients, must be worthy of 
the trust! 

As we continue in our study of Virginia history to strengthen us for the future, we 
cannot do better than to keep in mind that declaration of Mason which has been a 
part of our Bill of Rights since we became a state: 

“That no free government or the blessings of liberty can be preserved to any 
people but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, frugality and 
virtue and by frequent recurrence to fundamental principles.” 


In conclusion, on behalf of the Executive Committee and myself, I wish to express 
grateful appreciation to our Director, Mr. Torrence, to Colonel Catesby ap-Catesby 
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Jones, as Executive Assistant, to our Librarian, Mr. John Melville Jennings, to Miss 
Wooldridge, as Curator of Manuscripts, and to other members of our staff for their 
zealous and conscientious service on behalf of the Society. 


E. WILLIAMs, 
President 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Fiscal Y ear 
January 1, 1950 - December 31, 1950 


BaLance — January 1, 1950 $ 9,912.53 
RECEIPTS 
Memsbersuip Dues 
Annual $ 8,051.25 
Supporting 700.00 
Sustaining 100.00 
Life 1,300.00 
Total Income from Dues 10,151.25 
Macazing 
Sales 744-89 
Advertising 420.25 
Total Income from Magazine. 1,165.14 
MIscELLANEOUS 
Sale of Publications 275.12 
Sale of Duplicates. 970.25 
Sales of Postals, Pictures, etc 569.53 
Fees and Miscellaneous. 734-98 
Service Charge... 304.00 
Total Miscellaneous Income. 2,853.88 
ADMISSIONS 
The Lee House. 350.00 
Battle Abbey . 1,598.75 
Virginia House 2,601.80 
Total Income from Admissions 4,550.55 
INCOME FROM GENERAL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ..00000000000.0.0:cocsovsosnnsnnnnnnnnnnnnnnenennnnnnnnntnne 58,143.86 
APPROPRIATION — STATE OF VIRGINIA 3,000.00 
$ 96,144.25 
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iss DISBURSEMENTS 
eir $ 40,129.30 
Genera Orrice Expense 
Telephone, Water, Fuel, Postage, etc. $ 4,608.48 
Insurance 142.63 4751.11 
Tue Les Houses 
Maintenance. 1,125.03 
Insurance. 104.79 
Restoration of Portraits. 265.00 1,494.82 
Batre ABBEY 
Maintenance. 2,478.18 
Insurance 50.00 2,528.18 
Vincinta House 
Maintenance. 3,068.21 
Insurance. 71.26 3,139.47 
53 Lrsrary 
1,515.11 
Purchase of Books and Magazines 2,309.90 
Equipment. 850.50 4,675.51 
MacazinB 7,686.12 
PuBLICATIONS 555.00 
Garpen Cus oF 625.20 
Tax on ADMISSIONS 1,172.91 
25 TraNsFER To AcENcy AccouNT. 10,000.00 
Batance — DecEMBER 31, 1950. 19,386.63 
$ 96,144.25 
14 
ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1951 
(Submitted with the Treasurer's Report) 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
88 
EsTiMATED BALANCE, DECEMBER 31, 15,000.00 
INCOME 
55 Dues. $ 9,000.00 
Publications. 7,000.00 
D0 Admissions. 5,400.00 
B6 Income from Investments 
BO State of Virginia 3,000.00 79,400.00 
24 
5 Total. $ 94,400.00 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Salaries ‘ $ 12,680.00 
4,320.00 $ 17,000.00 
Lzsz House 
Expenses 2,580.00 7,000.00 
Batrie 
House 
Expenses  Jy260.00 17,456.00 
Lrerary 
Salaries 9,880.00 
PuBLICATIONS 
8,000.00 
Whitelaw Book 13,655.00 24,655.00 
$ 90,986.00 
$ 3,414.00 
Appendix III 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ENDOWMENT AccouNT 
VauaTIon DECEMBER 31, 1950 
FUNDS 
Market Value Percent of 
Dec. 31,1950 Participation 
General Endowment $ 78,844.45 6.45 
Battle Abbey — General 35,215.32 2.88 
Battle Abbey — Wilson 6,422.87 53 
Battle Abbey — Wise 5,840.07 48 
Virginia House and Garden 168,304.73 13.78 
A. W. Weddell Estate 445,147.81 36.43 
Virginia C. Weddell Estate. 437,152.68 35.81 
Ellen C. Williamson Estate 11,782.55 .96 
Glasgow Memorial Fund 21,827.82 1.79 
Building Account 10,913.97 89 
$ 1,221,452.27 100.00 
Casu $ 22,150.00 
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LIST OF INVESTMENTS 


Bonds 


ds, Series G 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


50 shs. 


100 shs. 
200 shs. 
100 shs. 
100 shs. 
111 shs. 
200 shs. 


. Beneficial Industrial Loan 
. Celanese Corporation of anion 
Railway Conv 
. Consolidated 
. General Motors tion 
. Ohio Edison — 


American Tobacco 


of N. Y. 


. Radio Corporation of America 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 


U. S. Steel Corporation 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
Virginian Railway Com y 


Wesson Oil & Snow 


Common Stocks 


100 shs. 
363 shs. 
685 shs. 
112 shs. 


100 shs. 
400 shs. 
100 shs. 
700 shs. 
50 shs. 
500 shs. 


100 shs. 
100 shs. 
too shs. 
100 shs. 


150 shs. 
200 shs. 
200 shs. 
400 shs. 
200 shs. 


250 shs. 
540 shs. 


Public Utilities: 
American Tel. & Tel. Co 


Consumers Power Company 


N. Y. State Elec. & Gas Corp. 


Northern Natural Gas Company. 


Allied Chemical & Dye 


American Cyanamid Company 
Dupont E. I. De Nemours. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 


Mining: 
Kennecott Corporation 
National Company... 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Compan 
American he Refining Co. 


Foods: 
American Chicle Company 


Borden Company 


Corn Products Refining Compan 


National Dairy Products 


United Fruit Company... 


C. & O. Railway Company 
R. F. & 


7:550.00 
24,225.00 
21,150.00 
27,300.00 
10,687.50 
25,150.00 

4,812.50 
23,025.00 
10,562.50 
20,200.00 
14,875.00 
11,575.00 

3,260.63 
17,300.00 


15,100.00 
11,253.00 
18,066.88 

3,500.00 


7,887.50 
23,600.00 
7,262.50 
58,800.00 
3,731.25 
27,562.50 


7,512.50 
6,925.00 
9,500.00 
7,325.00 


6,037.50 
10,025.00 
13,675.00 
19,600.00 
11,900.00 


8,593.75 
27,000.00 


263 


$ 234,550.00 


$ 221,673.13 


47,919.88 


128,843.75 


31,262.50 


61,237.50 


35,593-75 


150,800.00 
300 shs 
200 shs 
100 shs 
200 shs 
50 shs 
| 
Chemicals: 
Railroads: 
1.00 
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Stores: 
17,100.00 
7,350.00 
500 shs. Sears Roebuck 26,250.00 
200 shs. Sterling Drug 7,250.00 
200 shs. F. W. Woolworth siecle 8,850.00 66,800.00 
Oils: 
100 shs. Gulf Oil 8,175.00 
too shs. Phillips Petroleum Company... 7,987.50 
300 shs. Shell Company 16,425.00 
700 shs. Socony-Vacuum Oil Com ny... 17,850.00 
300 shs. Standard Oil Co. of Califormia 27,562.50 
tor shs. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey.......:ccccoooomon-nsnnennmnnnnnen 9,266.75 
100 shs. Standard Oil Co. of Tmdiiama 6,037.50 
32,900.00 126,204.25 
Tobaccos: 
300 shs. American Tobacco Company..... 19,387.50 
200 shs. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company. Ses ee ae 15,150.00 
400 shs. P. Lorillard Company.. = 9,850.00 
235 shs. Philip Morris & Companny........:cc:coosnennenenennnnnennnnnnen 12,337.50 
too shs. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Companny..........ococnnennenn 3,325.00 60,050.00 
Manufacturing: 
125 shs. Square D Company... Siliciseliiicialadaimeiilatiniani 2,484.38 
300 shs. Bendix Aviation Corporation 15,862.50 
250 shs. Chesapeake Corporation of Virgimia... ‘ 7,312.50 
200 shs. Continental Can Company dite 6,500.00 
400 shs. Eaton Manufacturing Company i 14,800.00 
203 she. Eestmen Kodak Company... 9,455.63 
300 shs. General Electric Company......... rom 14,925.00 
500 shs. General Motors Corporation......... 23,125.00 
60 shs. Ingersoll Rand Company... 5,040.00 
150 shs. International Harvester 4,837.50 
100 shs. Johns-Manville Corporation .... 4,775.00 
too shs. Owens-Illinois Glass Corporation. 7,600.00 
100 shs. Sherwin-Williams Company 6,400.00 
too shs. U. sum Company 10,450.00 
200 shs. Wi ouse Electric Mfg. ‘Company 6,900.00 140,467.51 
Finance and Insurance: 
200 shs. Continental Insurance 14,150.00 
200 shs. First & Merchants ated 12,000.00 
100 shs. Life Insurance Company of Virginia 4,950.00 
400 shs. Massachusetts Invest. Trust 13,600.00 44,700.00 
Torat Common Stocks $ 743,079.14 
Torat Att InvEsTMENTS $ 1,221,452.27 
SUMMARY 
$ 22,150.00 
Bonds........ 234,550.00 
Preferred 221,673.13 
Common Stocks 743,079.14 $1,221,452.27 
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Appendix IV 


ANALYSIS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Our membership, including libraries, at the close Of 1949 WAS....-.00000--n-nnonnnnnn 1,898 
New members admitted during the year 1950 numbered ......-oooeornnnnnnnnnnnnnnnne 233 


2,131 


From this should be deducted losses by: 


5.00 


29 


Dropped for non-payment Of dres.cnvnccressvnnsnsensnnnnennnnntnnnnnsnnsn 39 


This number is divided as follows: 


Honorary 6 
7-5 3 
Life Members. 293 
Annual Supporting 26 
90.00 Annual Sustaining 
19-14 Annual 
Libraries............ 173 


Total as of December 31, 1950...» 2,040 


52.27 The above shows a net increase in membership OF.........0.00.0.0--0»nnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 142 


Exchange............ 
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Appendix V 
GIFTS TO THE LEE HOUSE AND TO THE MUSEUM 


° 


PORTRAITS 

1. Prudence Nimmo Granbery (Mrs. H. A. T. Granbery), miniature painted by 
Virginia Granbery in 1887. Presented by Mr. Julian H. Granbery, Richmond, Virginia. 

2. Reade Macon Washington, portrait in oils. Artist unidentified. Received from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Washington Ingels of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

3. Lund Washington (?), miniature. Photograph. Received from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Washington Ingels of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

4- General William Booth Taliaferro, portrait in oils. Painted by Sydney Newbold. 
Presented by Mrs. H. O. Sanders of Gloucester county, Virginia. 

5. Major Robert M. Sully, Jr., portrait in oils. Attributed to Robert M. Sully, Sr. 
Received from the estate of the late Miss Julia Sully of Richmond, Virginia. 

6. Julia Sully, portrait in oils. Attributed to Robert M. Sully, Sr. Received from 
the estate of the late Miss Julia Sully of Richmond, Virginia. 

7. Colonel William Griffin (Orgain) Allen, portrait in oils. Attributed to L. M. D. 
Guillaume. Presented by Mrs. John Allen, Columbus, Ohio. 

8. Frances Jessup Allen (Mrs. William Griffith [Orgain] Allen), portrait in oils. 
Painted by L. M. D. Guillaume. Presented by Mrs. John Ailen, Columbus, Ohio. 

9. John Allen, portrait in oils. Artist unidentified. Presented by Mrs. John Allen, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

10. William Allen, portrait in oils. Artist unidentified. Presented by Mrs. John 
Allen, Columbus, Ohio. 

11. Dolly Payne Madison (Mrs. James Madison), silhouette. Artist unidentified. 
Presented by Mrs. E. P. Waller, Martinsville, Virginia. 


ENGRAVINGS 


1. “Washington’s First Interview With His Wife,” engraved by G. R. Hall from 
the painting by J. W. Ehringer. Received from the estate of the late Mrs. Mary Eliza- 
beth Washington Ingels of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

2. “The Burial of Latane,” engraved by A. G. Campbell from the painting by 
V. L. Washington. Presented by Mrs. O. Byrd Newton, Sanford, North Carolina. 

3. “The Last Meeting Between Lee and Jackson,” engraved by Frederick Halpin 
from the painting by Everett B. D. Julio. Presented by Mrs. J. A. Johnston, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

FLAGS AND BANNERS 

1. Flag of the United States of America, showing thirty-five stars in the blue field, 

silk. Presented by Mrs. William Alexander Powell, Richmond, Virginia. 
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